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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  major's  announcement. 

/ 

Because  the  very  fiends  weave  ropes  of  sand 

Rather  than  taste  pure  hell  in  idleness, 

Therefore  I  kept  my  memory  down  by  stress 

Of  daily  work. 

Robert  Browning. 

Mrs.  Saxon,  as  she  sat  at  lunch,  looked 
anxiously  from  time  to  time  at  Mr.  West- 
morland. Something  in  his  appearance 
made  her  uneasy,  a  certain  livid  look  about 
the  complexion,  and  a  most  unaccustomed 
hesitancy  of  speech. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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'  1  must  have  caught  cold,'  he  remarked 
once,  '  I  feel  such  a  stiiFuess  in  my  left 
arm — I  can  scarcely  raise  it.  Farren  ap- 
plied some  embrocation  this  morning,  but 
it  has  not  afforded  much  relief.' 

'  You  must  keep  out  of  draughts,'  said 
Mrs.  Saxon,  authoritatively.  'You  should 
not  have  come  and  stood  outside  just  now, 
in  that  biting  wind;  the  Major  will  tell  me 
I  do  not  take  care  of  you.' 

'  Pooh  !  Evelyn  labours  under  the  idea 
that  I  am  utterly  senile  and  decrepit.  I 
am  much  annoyed  by  the  fuss  he  is  always 
making.' 

Evidently  his  son's  return  had  incensed 
him  unusually;  she  had  never  heard  him 
so  venomous  ;  and,  feeling  vexed  with  her 
old  friend,  she  turned  to  Miss  Dinwiddie, 
and  the  conversation  flowed  into  health 
channels,  ambulance  lectures  being  the 
particular  point  in  discussion. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  Evelyn  Westmor- 
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land  walked  quietly  in.  If  his  father  had 
seemed  to  Mrs.  Saxon  to  be  looking  ill,  she 
thought  so  a  thousand  times  more  of  him- 
self There  was  not  a  particle  of  colour  in 
his  face,  and  his  eyes  w^ere  hollow  and 
dark  ;  he  looked  fatigued  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion,  so  much  so  that  she  thought 
something  must  have  happened,  and  half 
rose  from  her  seat,  but  sat  down  again, 
checking  the  exclamation  that  rose  to  her 
lips,  because  she  hated  a  commotion.  He 
was  at  the  last  point  of  depression — wearied 
out  with  his  tormenting,  conflicting  feel- 
ings, and,  after  a  hurried  greeting  and 
apology  to  her  for  being  late  for  lunch, 
he  hastily  left  the  room,  and  repaired  to 
his  own,  to  w^ash  his  hands  and  make  him- 
self presentable  after  his  journey. 

Could  it  all  really  be  true,  that  nightmare- 
like drive  with  Disney?  Had  he  really 
heard  him  laugh  lightly,  seen  him  smile  a 
careless,  happy  smile,  totally  untinged  by 
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painful  memory?  and  was  it  a  fact  that 
he  cheerfully  'owned  the  past  was  best,' 
and  admitted  candidly  that  Hope  Merrion 
was  justified  in  dismissing  him  ?  It  seemed 
to  turn  all  Evelyn's  world  upside  down. 
What  had  he  done  ?  What  must  Hope 
think  of  him  ?  No  wonder  she  would  not 
condescend  to  vindicate  herself.  The  marvel 
was  how  he,  Evelyn,  could  possibly  have 
held  such  an  erroneous  opinion  of  Disney's 
character.  Yet  what  a  charming,  taking 
fellow  he  was !  Even  to-day,  with  all  his 
disapproval,  with  all  his  own  unavailing, 
bitter  regret,  he  yet  must  feel  the  spell  of 
that  handsome  face,  the  glamour  of  those 
beautiful  blue  eyes. 

After  all,  what  had  Disney's  offence 
been?  Barely  enough  flirtation  to  qualify 
him  for  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  John  Strange 
Winter.  He  had  amused  himself  with  a 
pretty  girl  whom  he  did  not  mean  to 
marry,  and  the  pretty  girl  in  question  had 
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been  foolish  enough  to  take  it  to  heart. 
For  this — only  this — was  the  woman  to 
whom  he  was  eno;ao;ed  to  throw  him  over  ? 
Very  tenderly  does  "^he  world,  and  John 
Strange  Winter  as  its  prophet,  judge  such 
amiable  weaknesses.  Evelyn  could  recall 
one  touching  story  from  her  pen,  in  which 
the  hero,  arising  on  the  morning  after  a 
ball,  hazily  tries  to  remember  how  many 
times  the  night  before  he  kissed  a  certain 
pretty  little  girl ;  he  also  counts  the  tro- 
phies he  received  from  her — the  roses  and 
knots  of  ribbon,  and  the  long  glove,  edged 
with  real  lace.  In  cheery  mood,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  make  a  '  holocaust '  of  this  stolen 
property  in  the  fireplace,  and  then  goes  for 
a  walk,  with  a  stainless  conscience,  and  is 
rewarded  by  meeting  another  charming  girl 
who  gives  him  her  entire  devotion. 

Mr.  Euskin  tells  us  that  he  much  admires 
the  work  of  this  author  :  somehow  Major 
Westmorland  did  not.     He  was  absolutely 
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on  the  side  of  Hope  Merrion.  No  woman 
could  more  severely  condemn  Disney's 
conduct  than  he  did.  JSTo  hope,  no  remedy 
for  the  poor  girl  who  had  mistaken  the 
handsome  young  officer's  intentions !  Eve- 
lyn's heart  swelled  and  choked  within 
him  :  in  his  first  fierce  anger  he  told  him- 
self that  no  gentleman  should  associate 
with  such  a  man :  the  utter  thought- 
lessness of  his  friend  was  unintelligible 
to  him. 

Nothing,  nothing  could  alter  the  past : 
and,  after  all,  he  had  only  himself  to 
blame.  For  what  purpose  had  God  given 
him  eyes,  but  to  see  and  feel  the  nobility 
of  Hope's  nature  ?  He  ought  to  have 
seen  it.  Her  light-hearted  gaiety  had 
partly  misled  him  :  his  ponderous  gravity 
could  not  realize  the  deep  waters  under 
that  sparkling  surface. 

Oh,  why — why — had  things  happened 
with   such    terrible   perversity!     Had    he 
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only    delayed   speaking   to    Leo    for    one 
day!  .  .  . 

He  caught  himself  up  hastily,  with  a 
contemptuous  laugh.  What  would  Hope 
have  been  likely  to  say  to  him  ?  Was  it 
likely  that  ever,  under  any  circumstances, 
she  would  have  loved  him  ? 

Ah,  but  he  might  have  loved  her,  might 
have  poured  out  his  devotion  at  her  feet^ 
mio^ht  have  felt  that  his  o^reat  love  orave 
him  a  right  to  die  for  her. 

How  clear  and  sharp  arose  in  his  memory 
the  vision  of  the  small,  white  face  and 
blazing  eyes,  with  a  background  of  lower- 
ing storm-clouds  !  How  there  rang  in  his 
ears  the  echo  of  the  voice  which  had  cried, 
*  I  hate  you  /' 

He  was  so  glad  to  think  that  at  least  he 
had  believed  in  her  then :  that  was  his 
only  comfort.  Though  nothing  whatever 
had  occurred  to  vindicate  her  motives  in 
his   eyes,   though    the   situation    was  the 
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same  in  all  points  as  at  their  first  intro- 
duction, yet  that  day  on  the  moors  he  had 
believed  in  her  utterly.  It  was  all  past 
and  done  away  with  now.  His  walk  in 
life  lay  before  him  mapped  out  clearly 
enough. 

Leo  had  said  she  loved  him,  and  all  his 
future  was  implicitly  hers.  He  meant  to 
love  her  very  much,  to  give  his  life  up  to 
making  her  happy;  but  he  craved  for  a 
respite,  time  to  go  away  and  live  down 
this  agony  of  mind  which  the  events  of 
yesterday  and  to-day  had  engendered. 
Was  it  really  yesterday  only  ?  What  folly 
it  seemed  !  Years  might  have  lapsed  since 
he  asked  pretty  Leo  to  marry  him. 

He  seemed  snared  and  kept  in  on  all 
sides.  He  must  speak  to  his  father  now, 
he  stood  pledged  to  do  so.  How  could  he 
tell  how  cold  an  ocean  of  misery  and  regret 
would  roll  over  him  on  the  drive  throuo^h 
the  innocent  green  lanes  ? 
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'You  do  look  ill,  sir,'  observed  Farren, 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  Major's  arrival, 
had  come  to  see  if  he  was  in  want  of 
anything. 

'  I  got  wet  through  yesterday,  and  am 
tired  out :  that's  all,'  replied  Evelyn. 

'  The  master,  he's  not  the  thing  to- 
day— no,  not  by  any  means,'  went  on 
Farren. 

'  Not  well  ?'  sharply  cried  Evelyn. 

'  No,  sir,  he's  not ;  I  am  glad  you've 
come  back.' 

'  You  have  been  allowing  him  to  take  a 
chill !'  said  the  son,  wrathfully. 

'  I  don't  see  how  Fm  to  prevent  master 
doing  as  he  pleases,  sir.  He  would  stroll 
round  the  garden  yesterday,  after  all  that 
pouring  rain,  with  Mrs.  Saxon,  looking  at 
the  tents ' 

'  Confound  the  tents  !'  was  the  irritable 
interruption.  '  What  makes  you  think  he 
isn't  well  ?' 
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'  He  looks  so  bad,  sir,  and  complains  of 
stiffness  in  the  limbs.' 

A  sudden  chill  crept  over  Evelyn ;  a 
strange  idea  visited  him.  Suppose  that 
his  father,  that  central  pivot  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  object  of  his  present  sacrifice^ 
Avere  to  be  taken  away  from  him  ? 

Such  a  thing  was  possible.  If  it  hap- 
pened, would  he,  Evelyn,  have  the  moral 
courage  to  carry  through  his  engagement  ? 
.  .  .  Or  perhaps  the  moral  courage  ta 
break  it  off?  Which  course  would  be 
rio^ht  ?  which  the  harder  ?  He  shrank  from 
the  hateful  problem.  The  idea  had  mere- 
ly flashed  through  his  mind,  but  it  seemed 
to  reveal  to  him  depths  of  unsuspected  base- 
ness in  his  own  character.  He  delayed  no 
more,  but  hurried  downstairs  at  once  to  see 
how  far  Farren's  account  of  his  father  was 
worthy  of  attention,  his  heart,  the  while, 
keenly  reproaching  him  because,  in  his  own 
dumb  misery,  he  had  barely  glanced  at  Mr* 
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Westmorland  on  walking  into  the  clining- 
room — was,  in  fact,  quite  ignorant  of  how 
he  looked. 

The  luncheon-party  was  just  separating 
as  he  re-appeared.  He  was  introduced  to 
the  Misses  Sharpley  and  Dinwiddle,  to 
whom,  as  was  his  custom,  he  bowed  with- 
out looking  at  them. 

'  So  sorry,'  gushed  Miss  Dinwiddle  to 
him,  in  most  superfluous  apology,  '  to  be 
obliged  to  run  away  at  once  ;  but  we  shall 
meet  at  dinner,  I  hope.  I  am  staying  here 
until  after  the  meeting.' 

'  Indeed,'  said  the  Major,  in  his  grimmest 
tones. 

*  The  ladies'  committee  meets  at  three, 
and  it  is  almost  that  now,  so  I  know  you 
will  excuse  us,'  said  Mrs.  Saxon  to  his 
father,  as  she  passed  his  seat.  '  There,  I 
see  the  Palace  carriage  driving  up  ;  Mrs. 
Dunster  is  arriving,  mind  you  see  that  the 
Major  eats  something.' 
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Evelyn's  eye  curiously  followed  Miss 
Dinwiddle's  flutterino^  robes  until  they 
disappeared,  and  then  he  remarked,  in 
tones  of  some  horror, 

'  What  a  caution  of  a  woman  !' 

'  I  believe  you  are  not  an  admirer  of  the 
sex,'  sneered  Mr.  Westmorland.  '  I  only 
wish  you  had  a  tenth  part  of  Miss  Din- 
widdle's brains.' 

His  son  did  not  reply.  He  carried  his 
plate  to  the  side-board,  cut  himself  some 
cold  meat,  and  sat  down  again.  Then  he 
turned  a  keen  eye  on  the  profile  which 
fronted  him.  He  thous^ht  that  he  certain- 
ly  did  look  ill ;  and  more  than  ill,  aged  and 
altered.  A  vague  shock  passed  over  him, 
an  unexpressed  horror  which  precipitated 
his  action. 

He  ate  a  mouthful  or  two,  then  laid 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  regarding  wist- 
fully the  ivory-pale,  cold,  disdainful  face. 

At    his    movement,    Mr.    Westmorland 
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turned  round,  bestowing  on  him  a  glance 
of  cool  contempt. 

'Lost  your  appetite?'  said  he. 

'  Father,  what  have  I  done?  why  do  you 
look  at  me  like  that?'  pleaded  Evelyn, 
huskily. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

The  Major  rose,  and  came  round  the 
table. 

'  1  had  expected,  I  had  hoped  for  a 
dijfferent  reception,'  he  said,  appealingly. 
'  I  have  tried  to  please  you,  father.  I  came 
back  to  tell  you  so.  I  thought  you  would 
be  glad.' 

'  One  thino;  would  make  me  glad^ 
Evelyn,  and  only  one  :  to  hear  of  your 
engagement.' 

'  It  is  that,'  stammered  Evelyn,  hoarse- 
ly. '  I  did  not  wTite,  I  came  to  tell  you 
so  myself.     I  am  engaged.' 

The  changes  that  coursed  over  his 
father's     expressive     face    were     strange^ 
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almost  terrifying,  to  see.  He  believed  it 
at  once  ;  little  as  he  knew  Evelyn,  he  yet 
was  sure  that  in  these  circumstances  he 
would  never  jest. 

The  sudden,  startling  change — the  tran- 
sition from  morbid  gloom  to  frantic  joy — 
the  realization  of  what  he  had  for  years 
hopelessly  longed  for,  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  struggled  to  rise,  clutching  his 
son's  arm,  shoulder,  neck,  and  leaning  his 
weight  upon  him  while  he  made  distress- 
ing efforts  to  articulate.  Evelyn's  heart 
almost  stopped. 

'  Father — dear  father — what  is  it  ?'  he 
cried. 

'  Who  ?  Who  ?  Her  name  ?'  screamed 
Mr.  Westmorland,  at  last ;  but  the  scream 
was  little  more  than  a  whisper. 

'  Her  name  ?  Miss  Forde — Leo  Forde,' 
•replied  the  bewildered  Evelyn,  his  eyes 
fixed  in  dismay  upon  the  now  almost  in- 
animate form  in  his  arms. 
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'  Father — father  !'  was  ao^ain  his  helpless 
cry,  as,  his  heart  bitterly  reproaching  him 
for  his  clumsy  way  of  announcing  his 
tidings,  he  carefully  lowered  his  burden 
into  a  chair.  '  Good  God  !'  he  gasped,  as 
he  looked  into  the  face,  an  icy  terror 
griping  his  heart. 

For  an  instant  he  recoiled,  then  sprang 
to  the  bell  and  rang  it  violently,  convul- 
sively ;  then  darted  back  to  the  chair,  flung 
himself  on  his  knees  beside  it,  and  cried  in 
vain  to  ears  which  did  not  hear. 

The  ladies'  committee  were  settling  the 
interesting  and  important  question  of  what 
badges  should  be  worn  by  the  stewards. 
They  had  just  reached  the  point  of  red 
rosettes  when  Mrs.  Saxon,  glancing  up, 
saw  one  of  the  grooms,  mounted  on  a  fast 
horse,  dash  past  the  window  and  disap- 
pear. She  at  once  rang,  and,  without 
interrupting  the  business  of  the  meeting, 
quietly  asked  the  servant  what  was  wrong. 
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'  Mr.  Westmorland  has  had  a  paralytic 
stroke,  ma'am.  The  left  side  of  his  face  is 
all  drawn  down — he  looks  awful,  ma'am. 
The  master,  and  the  Major,  and  Farren, 
they've  carried  him  upstairs.' 

'  I  should  have  been  told  at  once,'  said 
Mrs.  Saxon. 

In  a  whisper  she  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Dun- 
ster,  the  bishop's  wife,  the  fact  that  she 
w^as  wanted  for  a  few  minutes,  and  must 
depute  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  to  her, 
then  noiselessly  left  the  room  and  went 
upstairs. 

Leo  Forde,  in  a  clean  white  dress,  stood 
at  the  drawing-room  window  in  Minster- 
gate,  watching  for  the  appearance  of  her 
lover  and  his  father.  At  the  piano  sat 
Captain  Disney,  much  at  his  ease,  trying 
over  the  last  new  valse. 

'  By  George,  that  would  be  a  good  one 
to  dance  to  !'  he   cried,  playing  it  softly 
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over,  and  melodiously  whistling  the  air  as 
an  accompaniment.  '  Do  you  dance,  Miss 
Forde  ?' 

'  Whenever  I  get  a  chance,'  said  con- 
scientious Leo,  with  a  smile. 

'  I  should  think  so,'  laughed  Dick,  who 
was  waiting  at  home  to  receive  the  West- 
morlands ;  '  she  is  the  best  dancer  in 
Xorchester.' 

'  Ah  !  Pity  Westmorland  doesn't  dance,' 
said  Disney,  who  had  not  yet  quite  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  hearing  that 
Leo  was  enorao^ed. 

*  Doesn't  he  ?'  asked  Leo,  disappoint- 
edly. 

'  You  couldn't  fancy  him  at  it,  could 
you  ?  Too  massive  !'  said  Disney,  laugh- 
ing. 

The  girl  drew  herself  up  with  the  inten- 
tion of  resenting  this  small  impertinence  ; 
but  the  smiling  face  which  the  player 
turned  to  her,  over  his  shoulder,  was  so 

VOL.  in.  c 
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handsome  and  so  playful  that  she  could 
not  resist  it. 

It  was  wonderful  how  quickly  one  be- 
came intimate  with  the  Captain. 

'Who  was  the  lady  up  at  the  station, 
to-day,  who  ojlared  at  you  so  ferociously, 
Miss  Forde  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Was  there  ?'  said  Leo,  ungrammatically. 
*  I  didn't  see.' 

'  A  lady  with  a  high  colour  and  a  gown 
to  match.' 

'  Mrs.  Hancock  !'  cried  Leo.  '  I  did  not 
see  her?     Are  you  sure  ?' 

'  Not  sure  that  her  name  is  Hancock, 
but  sure  that  she  had  her  eye  on  you.  I 
had  been  watching  her  for  some  time ; 
she  came  with  a  man  who  was  a  cross  be- 
tween a  commercial  traveller  and  a  mis- 
sionary, and  saw  him  oiF  by  a  train  that 
left  just  as  yours  came  in.' 

'  Ah  !  That  is  her  son  !  I  am  glad  he 
is  gone  :  he  was  dreadful.  Oh,  dear!  dear! 
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Talk  of  an  angel,'  cried  she,  turning  from 
the  window  in  consternation,  '  here  she 
comes,  Dick  !  Yes,  really  !  And  she  saw 
me  in  the  window,  so  I  can't  say  "  not  at 
home."  Oh  !'  as  the  bell  rang,  '  you  will 
both  stop  and  help  me  to  bear  it,  ivont 
you?' 

A  deep  hush  fell  on  the  party,  as  a  de- 
termined voice  w^as  heard  in  the  passage, 
and  in  another  moment  Leo's  neat  little 
housemaid  had  announced, 

'  Mrs.  Hancock.' 

The  lady  rustled  in,  and,  as  Tom  w^ould 
have  said,  immediately  'spotted'  the  Captain 
who  had  twirled  round  on  his  music-stool, 
and  was  lightly  passing  a  cambric  hand- 
kerchief over  his  golden  moustache.  Her 
■eagle  eye  likewise  noticed  the  cheerful  fire 
which  burned  in  the  grate,  and  Leo's 
sumptuous  rose  posy,  transferred  to  a 
crystal  bowl  on  a  small  table  in  the 
window. 

c2 
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In  some  mysterious  ^vay,  the  extreme 
cosiness  of  these  three  young  people  an- 
noyed her. 

'  So,  Leonora,  I  have  come  to  see  if  yoa 
have  quite  got  the  better  of  your  acci- 
dent,' said  she,  deliberately  seating  her- 
self. 

'  Are  you  speaking  to  me,  Mrs.  Han- 
cock ?'  said  Leo,  innocently.  '  My  name  is^ 
not  Leonora.' 

'  What  accident  are  you  referring  to^ 
Mrs.  Hancock?'  asked  Richard,  affably. 

'  Well,  I'm  sure !  Why,  it's  not  more 
than  three  or  four  weeks  since  your  sister 
was  nearly  burned  to  death,'  cried  the 
lady,  indignantly. 

'  Oh,  Mrs.  Hancock,  indeed  I  wasn't !' 
said  Leo,  laughingly.  'Let  me  introduce 
my  brother's  friend,  Captain  Disney.' 

Mrs.  Hancock  fixed  her  calculating  eye 
upon  him. 

'  I  have  seen  you  driving   nasty,  dan- 
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geroLis  horses  about  the  town/  she  re- 
marked. 

'  I  don't  know  about  dangerous,  they 
were  most  unquestionably  nasty,'  smiled 
Edgar.  '  I  should  have  supposed  a  town 
of  this  size  would  have  raised  a  better 
turn-out ;  but  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that 
my  own  mare  arrived  to-day,  and  I  trust 
she  may  meet  with  your  approval.' 

'  Were  you  staying  at  the  "Swan  "?'  she 
went  on,  still  persistently  staring  at  the 
warrior. 

'  I  was.  till  my  friend  Forde  came  back  ; 
I  think  you  may  congratulate  me  on 
having  now  changed  my  quarters  for  the 
better.' 

^  Ho  !'  said  the  lady,  with  a  sniif,  look- 
ing daggers  at  Leo.  '  Do  you  propose 
a  long  stay  in  Norchester,  Captain 
Disney  ?' 

'  I  expect  I  shall  stay  as  long  as  Miss 
Forde  will  keep    me.      My   friend  Forde 
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here  is  pretty  sure  lie  can   get   me   per- 
mission to  shoot  the  Hesselburgh  coverts.' 

'  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised/  said 
the  lady,  with  ponderous  sarcasm. 

'  Capital  folks,  the  Saxons  seem  to  be  ; 
they  are  a  real  blessing  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  should  think,'  went  on  Disney, 
chattily  ;  he  was  enjoying  himself  greatly. 
*  You  know  them,  of  course?'  he  added^ 
politely. 

Mrs.  Hancock  fairly  shook  with  fury. 

'Mrs.  Saxon  is  not  on  my  visiting  list,*^ 
said  she,  with  a  voice  and  look  whose 
acerbity  is  not  to  be  described,  '  and  I  can 
moreover  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  family 
in  question  is  not  considered  an  addition 
by  the  old  established  families  round 
Norchester. 

'  You  surprise  me,'  said  the  Captain,, 
with  an  air  of  deep  interest,  '  but  I  have 
always  heard  these  out-of-the-way  cathe- 
dral towns  are  extremely  cliquy.' 
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'  You  are  no  gentleman,'  said  Mrs.  Han- 
cock, growing  purple  in  the  face,  '  to  say 
such  a  thing  of  the  town  in  which  I  was 
born.' 

*I  can't  help  thinking  I  was  justified,' 
he  answered,  suavely.  '  You  w^ill  remem- 
ber that  you  have  just,  in  Mr.  Forde's 
house,  made  an  insulting  remark  on  the 
Saxons,  whom  you  knew  to  be  his  friends  ; 
I  merely  followed  your  lead,  and  disparaged 
the  town  to  which  I  believed  you  to  be 
attached.     I  fancy  we  are  quits.' 

'  Dr.  Forde,  do  you  mean  to  suffer  me 
to  be  treated  in  this  way  on  a  friendly 
visit  to  yourself?' 

*  Certainly  not,  madam,'  said  Richard, 
with  ponderous  gravity.  '  I  am  sure  my 
friend  will  apologise ;  he  must  for  the 
moment  hav-e  forgotten  that  custom  be- 
stows on  ladies  the  monopoly  of  making 
personal  remarks.' 

'I    make   my   apologies,    through   you, 
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Mrs.  Hancock,  to  the  entire  town  of  Nor- 
chester,'  said  Disney  at  once,  rising  and 
bowing  to  her ;  '  and  now  may  I  entreat 
you  to  overlook  this  slight  unpleasantness, 
and  give  me  an  account  of  Miss  Forde's 
accident,  of  which  I  have  never  heard  a 
word.' 

The  expression  of  Mrs.  Hancock's  eye 
•was  still  sufficiently  malign  to  have 
daunted  all  Xorchester,  save  and  except 
the  unregenerate  three  then  present.  Dis- 
ney had  made  an  enemy — a  thing  he  rarely 
did.  From  that  moment  she  sought  op- 
portunity to  injure  him.  She  knew  that 
he  had  made  fun  of  her,  but  she  was  un- 
certain to  what  extent ;  it  was  this  uncer- 
tainty, as  to  exactly  how  ridiculous  she 
appeared  in  his  eyes,  which  caused  her  to 
dislike  him,  as,  vaguely,  she  l^had  ahvays 
disliked  Leo. 

'  I  am  glad  I  had  the  courage  to  speak 
up,'    she    subsequently    remarked,    when 
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detailinor  ]iis  outrao-eous  behaviour  to  Mrs. 
Shorthouse.  'Anybody  may  know  my 
opinion  of  the  Saxons  !  Of  course  the 
Fordes  think  themselves  everything  just 
because  they  know  them,  but  I  can  tell 
them  pride  goes  before  a  fall !  I  call  this 
Health  Mummery  downright  disgusting, 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  town.  Have  you 
glanced  at  any  of  the  pamphlets  circulated 
by  this  Sanitary  League?  To  put  it 
mildh',  they  are  most  indelicate.  I  was 
obliged  to  lay  them  all  on  one  side  when 
Sayers  was  at  home  ;  one  was  about  tight 
lacing^  if  you  will  believe  me,  and  actually 
contained  a  drawing  of — but  I  will  not 
shock  you  with  details.' 

'Dear  Mrs.  Hancock,  3'ou  surprise  me; 
I  thought  the  League  was  doing  so  much 
good ;  and  my  husband  is  to  address  the 
meeting,'  answered  the  Canon's  wife,  who 
had  become  strangely  half-hearted  in  her 
allegiance,    ever   since     the    Hesselburgh 
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dinner-party.  '  The  Canon  agrees  with  the 
Bishop  that  we  must  march  with  the  times, 
and  he  considers  Mrs.  Saxon  a  very  able 
woman,  though  peculiar — peculiar,  I  grant 
}ou  !' 

'  Oh,  the  whole  town  may  turn  round 
if  it  likes,  and  fall  down  and  worship  Mrs. 
Saxon,  red  hair,  billy-cock,  and  all,'  said 
Mrs.  Hancock,  icil}^  '  I  am  one  who  holds 
to  her  own  opinion,  and  I  repeat,  I  am  glad 
I  said  what  I  did,  and  where  I  did,  and  I 
don't  care  if  all  Norchester  knows  it ;'  and 
she  assumed  the  air  of  one  who  feels 
that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  her. 
This,  of  course,  was  after  her  morning  call 
at  Minster-gate  ;  and  it  was  destined  to 
come  to  a  very  abrupt  conclusion. 

A  ring  had  been  heard,  coupled  with  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  Leo's  cheeks  had 
crimsoned  in  anticipation  of  the  entrance 
of  Major  Westmorland. .    Instead  of  that, 
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the  houseraaid  appeared,  and  said  to  Dick, 

*  You're  Avanted  at  once,  sir.' 

He  hastily  went  out,  and  returned  in 
a  very  few  moments,  saying  decidedly, 

'  Mrs.  Hancock,  I  am  afraid  we  must  deny 
ourselves  the  pleasure  of  a  longer  visit  this- 
afternoon.  I  want  to  speak  to  my  sister  on 
a  matter  of  importance.' 

*  Most  sorry  to  have  intruded,'  said  the 
lady,  caustically,  as  she  rose  in  a  tremor  of 
indignation.  To  be  literally  turned  out, 
without  any  tea  being  offered  her,  and  just 
at  the  moment  when  something  of  great 
interest  was  manifestly  going  forward ! 
'  What  can  you  expect  ?'  she  reflected. 
'  Boy  and  girl  like  that,  setting  up  house- 
keeping !  They  don't  know  how  to  behave 
themselves,  of  course.  That  insolent  young 
man  has  no  right  to  be  staying  there  with- 
out a  chaperon.  Certainly  Richard  Forde 
is  bent  on  making  a  match  for  his   sister. 
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If  they  don't  catch  the  Major,  they  will  have 
the  Captain.' 

The  said  Captain  accompanied  the  guest 
downstairs,  and  did  not  hasten  his  return  : 
but  in  a  very  short  time  Dick  came  hurry- 
ing down,  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

*  Off  to  Hesselburgh,'  he  explained, 
'  Westmorland  pere  has  had  a  stroke.  Very 
unlucky  for  poor  little  Leo, — cheer  her  up, 
he  is  sure  to  s^et  on  all  risrht ;  tell  her  I'll 
bring  the  Major  back  with  me.' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

hope's  mission. 

Never  any  more, 
WhUe  I  Uve, 

Xeed  I  liope  to  see  his  face 
As  before. 

R.  BROWNINffi 

'  Dalby  Sands, 

'  Saturday  night. 

'  My  dear  Miss  Merkion, 

'  I  do  hope  you  will  forgive  my 
intruding  upon  your  attention,  but  I  feel 
sure  I  ought  to  write  to  you  about  Guy — 
perhaps  you  may  have  heard  from  Mrs. 
Merrion,  and  so  know  her  address,  and  be 
able  to  send  this  on  to  her.     When  she 
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left,  Guy  was  far  from  well,  but  she  thought 
me  over-anxious,  and  refused  to  have  a 
doctor. 

'The  journey  from  Eastbourne  here 
made  him  much  worse,  and  the  most  un- 
satisfactory thing  is,  that  Mr.  Humbey,  the 
doctor  here,  for  whom  I  sent  at  once  on 
our  arrival,  does  not  know  Avhat  is  the 
matter  with  him,  though  he  thinks  seriously 
of  the  case.  He  wishes  to  have  another 
opinion,  and  Mrs.  Merrion  is  so  very  par- 
ticular, I  am  really  afraid  to  telegraph  to 
London  on  my  own  responsibility.  To-day 
Wilfred  also  seemed  unwell,  and,  at  my  wits* 
end,  I  write  to  beg  you  to  send  a  telegram 
authorizing  me  to  send  for  Dr.  Rankin 
Gardner,  and  also,  if  possible,  let  me  know 
Mrs.  Merrion's  address.  She  promised  to 
send  it  at  once  on  arriving,  but  they  have 
been  gone  a  week,  and  I  have  not  heard. 
I  hope  this  is  intelligible ;  I  am  so  disturbed, 
I  scarcely  know  what  I  write.     You  are 
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always  so  kind,  I  turn  instinctively  to  you 
in  my  trouble. 

'  I  am 

'  Most  sincerely  yours, 

*  Mabel  TnoKrE.' 

Hope  began  to  read  this  letter  list- 
lessly. 

It  was  two  days  since  her  accident.  The 
first  she  had  spent  in  bed,  to-day  she  was 
up  and  dressed,  but  still  on  the  sofa  in  her 
room. 

She  was  very  little  the  worse,  it  seemed, 
for  her  mischance.  The  day  in  bed  had 
taken  away  the  pains  in  her  limbs,  and 
though  still  stiff,  and  with  one  cheek  much 
discoloured  b}^  a  bad  bruise,  she  was 
whole  and  sound,  and  had  not  even  a  cold. 
In  fact,  she  had  been  obliged  to  plead 
more  fatigue  than  she  felt,  as  an  excuse  for 
remaining  upstairs  :  to  go  down  and  face 
Gilbert  Greville  and  Tom  had  been,   for 
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some  occult  reason,  impossible.  She  felt 
that  her  own  room  was  her  only  refuge, 
until  she  left  Learning,  which  she  intended 
to  do  as  soon  as  she  could. 

She  had  yesterday  despatched  a  letter  to 
Ireland,  begging  Lady  Caroline  Loftus  to 
let  her  come  to  her  on  a  long  visit ;  but 
Mabel  Thorpe's  letter  cut  the  knot  of  her 
difficulties  at  once. 

In  the  desolation  of  her  heart,  it  was 
sweet,  with  a  sweetness  hard  to  analyse,  to 
feel  that  somebody  wanted  her,  and  was 
sending  for  her.  Miss  Merrion,  the  heiress, 
rich  and  admired,  felt  strangely  friendless 
and  forsaken. 

True,  there  was  Gilbert  Greville  down- 
stairs, awaiting  only  her  word :  ready,  at  her 
slightest  signal,  to  give  her  everything  he 
had,  or  was.  Ah,  but  what  a  vast  return 
he  expected  to  such  seeming  generosity  ! 
He  would  want  no  less  than  herself,  body 
and  soul.     She  could  not  give  him   that. 
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Why  not  ?  She  did  not  know — only  she 
felt  that  it  was  impossible. 

She  was  really  far  more  -exhausted  than 
she  herself  guessed.  Some  strange  excite- 
ment was  possessing  her,  and  giving  her  a 
fictitious  energy. 

She  had  scarcely  slept  at  all,  since  she 
left  the  huts  of  the  charcoal-burners  :  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  no  longer  needed 
sleep — as  if  the  only  thing  worth  doing 
were  to  live  over  and  over  again  in  thought 
the  incidents  of  the  last  few  days  ;  and  all 
the  time  she  seriously  told  herself  that  she 
was  doino^  her  best  to  foro^et  it  all. 

This  letter,  mercifully  for  her,  gave  a 
new  turn  to  her  thoughts,  and  drew  them 
from  herself  Here  was  work  for  her — here 
was  a  direct  call 

As  soon  as  she  bad  grasped  the  sense  of 
it,  she  rang  the  bell  for  her  maid  :  as  she 
did  so,  her  eye  fell  on  the  date  of  the  let- 
ter, and  to  her  horror  she  found  that  it 

VOL.  iir.  D 
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was  three  days  back.  Glancing  at  the 
address,  she  saw  that  it  had  been  sent  to 
Hesselburgh  and  forwarded  thence. 

'  Ask  Mr.  Lyster  if  he  will  be  so  extreme- 
ly kind  as  to  come  up  here  and  see  me,' 
cried  she,  when  her  summons  was  answered. 

Mollie  came  at  once,  laden  with  grapes 
and  peaches. 

'  My  dear,  I  am  so  pleased  you  are  look- 
ing so  well !'  he  cried,  affectionately. 

'  Oh,  yes,  Mollie,  I  am  quite  well — quite  ! 
And  I  have  had  such  a  letter !  My  brother's 
children  are  so  ill,  and  my  sister-in-law  has 
gone  off  abroad  leaving  them  with  a  young 
governess,  and  I  must  go  to  them  at  once  ! 
Is  there  a  train  to  London  I  could  catch  to- 
day?' 

'  My  dear  !  Train  !  London  !  To-day  1' 
he  cried. 

'  Oh,  Mollie,  I  must !  Indeed  I  must ! 
See  here!  She  asks  me  to  telegraph,  and 
I  ought  to  have  had  the  letter  yesterday  ! 
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She  will  think  I  am  as  heartless  and  unfeel- 
ing as  the  rest !  She  will  not  know  what 
to  do  !' 

Mollie  took  the  letter  from  her,  and 
mastered  its  contents. 

'  You  are  not  fit  to  travel,  dear,'  he  said 
at  last. 

'  I  shall  fret  myself  into  a  fever  if  I 
am  not  doing  something  at  once  !  In- 
deed I  shall !  Poor  Guy  !  He  is  such  a 
darling!' 

'  Here  comes  Muriel — let  us  hear  her,' 
said  Mollie,  as  Miss  Saxon  walked  in. 

'I  know^  she  will  judge  as  I  do!'  cried 
Hoj^e,  eagerly.  '  And  I  am  quite  well — what 
is  the  matter  w^ith  me  ?  I  have  no  disease  ! 
The  w^orst  that  could  befall  would  be  a 
little  fatigue,  and  Bowen  is  with  me  to  take 
care  of  me  !'  She  was  working  herself  up 
into  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

'  I  will  go  and  get  Bradshaw,'  said  Mollie, 
meekly. 

D  2 
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*  I  have  just  bad  a  telegram  from  mother,' 
said  Muriel,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone, 
'  saying  we  are  to  go  back  directly,  to  help 
her  over  this  horrid  Sanitary  League.  I 
suppose  you  won't  come,  because  of  Cap- 
tain Disney  ?' 

'  Certainly  not ;  I  could  not  possibly  ! 
cried  poor  Hope,  the  crimson  flaming  into 
her  small  pale  face.  '  Not  for  anything 
could  I  oro  to  Hesselburo;h  now,  Murie! 
And  of  course  I  can't  stay  here  without 
you,  so  that  settles  it.' 

'  I  could  easily  telegraph  the  mater  that 
you  were  bad,  and  that  I  could  not  leave 
you ' 

'  Oh,  that  would  be  nonsense  !  I  am  not 
ill.' 

She  sprang  up  and  walked  about  the 
room. 

'  111 !  Xo  such  thing,'  she  cried  ;  '  and,, 
besides,  I  am  in  such  a  state  of  mind  about 
Guy.' 
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^  I  should  think,'  slowly  pronounced 
Muriel,  *  that  perhaps  you  had  better  go.' 

'  There  is  no  question  about  it — I  must,' 
again  cried  Hope.  '  Oh,  Murie,  Murie  !  I 
have  made  such  a  mess  of  things  in  general. 
I  told  you  once,  at  Hesselburgh,  that  I  did 
not  want  to  die.  I — believe — I — half  think 
— I  have  chano;ed  mvmind  !' 

'What  nonsense,  Hope  !  If  you  talk 
like  that,  I  shall  really  think  you  ought 
not  to  travel.' 

Hope  was  silent,  leaning  her  flushed 
cheek  against  her  sofa-pillow. 

Mollie  re-entered. 

'  There  is  a  train  at  half-past  two,'  he 
said,  '  which  will  get  you  to  London  at 
eight  o'clock.  Change  at  Brereley,  of 
course.  You  will  have  to  sleep  at  the 
Great  Northern  Hotel,  and  go  to  Dalby 
next  morning.' 

'Why  not  to-night?' 

'  The  only  train  you  could  catch  would 
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be  such  a  late  one.  You  see,  you  must 
drive  from  King's  Cross  to  Victoria,  and 
you  could  not  get  anything  earlier  than 
the  9.40.  You  would  not  be  there  before 
midnight.' 

^  I  must  see,'  said  Hope,  hurriedly, 
'  about  that.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better 
not  to  keep  them  up.  But  oh  !  I  shall  be 
so  impatient  until  I  am  there.' 

'  You  must  bestir  yourself  with  your 
packing,'  he  said,  'for  you  ought  to  start 
in  an  hour-and-a-quarter  from  now.  Hey, 
Muriel,  do  you  think  it  prudent?' 

'  I  think  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  she  had 
better  go,  Mollie.  Of  course  she  must 
have  a  carriage  to  herself,  and  then  she 
can  lie  down  all  the  way:  and  Bowen  is 
very  good  and  clever  at  travelling.' 

*You  will  not  be  able  to  take  leave  of 
Tom  and  Greville,  they  are  shooting,'  said 
Mollie. 
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'  It  cannot  be  helped,'  replied  Hope, 
heavinfj  an  inward  sio^h  of  relief. 

'Well,  I  had  better  order  the  carriage 
and  an  early  luncheon,'  said.  Mollie ;  '  but 
in  my  opinion  you  had  better  not  go,  my 
dear.' 

He  might  as  well  have  told  the  cutting, 
chill  wand  outside  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
ought  not  to  blow.  Hope  w^as  quite  deter- 
mined. He  left  them  to  make  all  neces- 
sary preparations. 

Muriel  put  Hope  on  the  sofa,  sternly 
forbidding  any  exertion,  and  Bowen  and 
she,  in  threequarters-of-an-hour,  had  fin- 
ished everything.  Then,  when  she  had 
despatched  the  maid  to  have  some  dinner, 
^I  Uriel  asked,  with  an  odd  little  smile, 

'What  am  I  to  say  to  Mr.  Greville  when 
you  are  gone  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  !  Anything  you  like 
that  will  prevent  his  following  me  !     These 
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unattached  men  are  dreadful — they  can 
follow  you  about  from  place  to  place.' 

Muriel  sat  down  on  the  sofa  beside  her 
friend,  placing  her  arm  round  her— a  most 
rare  manifestation  of  attachment  on  her 
part. 

'  Hope,'  said  she,  in  her  soft,  even  way, 
'  is  that  quite  genuine  ?  Don't  you  care 
for  him?  Or  is  it  that  you  are  upset,  and 
not  very  well,  and  would  like  things  to 
stand  over  for  a  little  ?' 

There  was  a  silence  before  Hope  an- 
swered ;  then  her  voice  was  quite  firm  and 
decided. 

'  I  think  I  shall  never  marry  him, 
Murie.  Certainly  not  for  years  and  years 
to  come.  I  will  not  be  so  unwise  as  to 
take  vows  of  celibacy  :  at  the  present  mo- 
ment it  seems  impossible  that  I  should 
marry  :  I  know  that  just  now  my  feelings 
are  exaggerated ;  but  I  have  a  deep  con- 
viction that  months  hence,  when  I  have 
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settled  down  again,  I  shall  feel  the  same 
as  regards  marriage  with  anyone.' 

She  paused  :  Muriel,  feeling  that  more 
was  to  come,  said  nothing,  but  drew  her  a 
little  closer. 

'I  was  wrong  to  engage  myself  to  Mr. 
Disney,'  said  Hope,  continuing,  '  but  I  al- 
most think  1  have  been  punished  enough.' 
...  A  sratherino^  emotion  made  her  hesi- 
tate,  to  steady  her  voice.  '  You  must  not 
think,' said  she  then,  'anything  that  is — 
that  is  sentimental,  or — or — foolish,  if  I 
say  something.' 

'  I  shall  understand,'  said  Muriel,  simply. 

'  It  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  amounts  to 
this.  He  .  .  .  Major  Westmorland' — she 
spoke  the  name  firmly — '  is  a  man  whose 
judgment  I  respect.  He  is  a  man  with  a 
lofty  ideal:  not  like — other  people.  I 
should  have  been  proud  of  his  good 
opinion,  glad  to  think  that  he  liked  me. 
Because  of  that  Disney  affair — he  despised 
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me.  To  be  despised  is  worse  than  to  be 
hated — Brownino^  says  so — oh  !  many  de- 
grees worse  !  .  .  .  Ah,  well !'  she  rose,  and 
went  to  the  dressing-table,  '  it  is  over  now; 
but  somehow  I  feel  quite  different.' — she 
looked  round  as  if  even  the  room  she  stood 
in  had  altered  its  aspect  in  her  eyes.  '  It 
is  hard  to  understand  what  can  have  hap- 
pened exactly  to  change  me  so :  there  doe& 
not  seem  reason  enough,  does  there  ?  I 
cannot  quite  unravel  it ;  but,  Muriel,  I  am 
changed.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Muriel,  *  you  are ;'  and  her 
eyes  had  tears  in  them. 

*  After  I  broke  it  off  with  Edgar,'  went 
on  Hope,  reflectively, '  I  was  very  unhappy. 
But  I  knew  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  I 
looked  forward  to  getting  over  it,  enjoying 
life  again,  having  all  my  pleasures  as  I 
used  to  do.  Xow  ...  it  is  all  quite 
different :  I  feel  so  beaten  down ' 

She    stopped   very   suddenly,    standing 
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still,  with  her  hands  wrung  too^ether,  and 
Muriel  feared  she  was  going  to  break  down. 
However,  she  recovered  herself,  in  a  grave, 
patient  manner  w^iich  w^as  heroic  in  its 
way,  and,  after  a  very  short  silence,  added, 
in  her  usual  voice, 

'  And  so  I  believe  it  must  be  time  to 
leave  off  thinking  about  myself,  and  give 
my  mind  to  other  people :  the  children, 
for  instance.' 

'Yes,'  replied  Muriel,  tenderly,  'I  am 
glad  you  are  going  to  the  children.' 

Crossing  the  room  to  her  side,  Hope 
bent  down  and  kissed  her. 

'  You  are  good  to  me,'  she  said. 

'  I  love  you,'  replied  Muriel,  quietly. 

'  Well,'  said  Hope,  after  a  short  interval, 
'  I  suppose  we  ought  to  go  downstairs.' 

'Yes.'  Muriel  rose,  and  furtively  wiped 
away  a  couple  of  tears.  '  Mind  you  write 
to  me,  Hope ;  we  all  go  to  Scotland  the 
day  after  this  Sanitary  League  function.' 
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Hope  gave  the  required  promise  ;  and, 
as  they  were  descending  the  staircase 
together,  Muriel  remarked, 

'  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  will  not  be 
wise  to  raise  Mr.  Greville's  hopes  too 
high.' 

A  drizzle  of  rain  set  in  as  Mr.  Lyster 
and  Muriel,  with  their  young  guest,  seated 
themselves  in  the  brougham. 

'  The  sky  is  shedding  tears,'  said  Muriel, 
*  because  our  nice  party  is  broken  up  and 
gone.  I  wonder  how  they  all  got  on 
yesterday,  and  what  Mr.  Westmorland  will 
think  of  the  match  !' 

'  Muriel,'  said  Mollie,  gravely,  '  in  my 
humble  opinion  that's  a  pity,  and  though 
I  hope  I  am  not  inhospitable,  I  must  con- 
fess I  am  sorry  I  invited  Miss  Forde  here, 
sorry  it  should  have  happened  under  my 
roof.  She  is  too  young.  In  my  opinion, 
marriage  is  for  men  and  women,  not  for 
girls  and  boys,  w^ho  never  stop  to  consider 
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their  responsibilities.  I  must  say  I  am 
disappointed  in  Major  Westmorland,  I 
thought  he  had  more  sense.' 

Muriel  hesitated  how  to  answer  him  ;  for 
she  guessed  that  the  subject  w^as  painful  to 
Hope.     At  last  she  said, 

'  I  have  no  doubt  he  wdll  make  her 
happy.  I  only  wonder  if  she  wull  do  the 
same  for  him.  She  does  not  understand 
him,  in  the  very  least.' 

Hope  nerved  herself  to  make  a  re- 
mark. 

^  There  is  a  wonderful  kind  of  intuition,' 
said  she,  '  w^hich  in  a  case  of  love  seems 
almost  to  take  the  place  of  reason  in  a 
woman  :  she  does  and  says  what  pleases, 
hardly  knowing  that  she  does  so  ;  and  the 
man  is  just  as  well  satisfied.' 

*  Some  men,'  said  Muriel,  *  perhaps. 
But  I  have  noticed  that,  in  cases  Avhere  a 
man,  a  maturely  developed  man  like  the 
Major,  marries  a    pretty   little   girl,  they 
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seem  to  fall  apart  so  much  afterwards. 
You  remember  the  Melton  marriage, 
Mollie.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Lyster,  though tfull}^,  '  but 
it  is  hard  to  define  a  limit  of  age  exactly. 
Now  you,  Murie,  are  only  a  year  or  so 
older  than  Leone  Forde.  But  you  have 
been  taught  to  think ;  your  mother  has 
encouraged  you  to  exercise  your  judg- 
ment. I  am  certain  that,  if  you  accepted 
a  man,  it  would  be  because  he  was  your 
deliberate  choice  ;  with  that  pretty  child,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  merely  a  case 
of  her  first  offer.' 

'Oh,  most  probably,'  said  Muriel;  she 
could  not  add  her  own  deliberate  convic- 
tion that,  not  only  was  the  Major  not  in 
love  with  Leone,  but  that  he  was  in  love 
with  someone  else. 

Mollie  rubbed  his  forehead  with  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  a  thing  he  frequently 
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did  when  bothered  ;  then  he  bestirred  him- 
self, and  cried,  cheerily, 

'  Gome,  let  us  change  the  subject.  We 
must  not  send  off  our  Hope  in  bad  spirits. 
I  daresay  it  will  all  come  right  !  We  must 
not  be  depressed,  or  we  shall  despatch  her 
in  a  melancholy  frame  of  mind,  which  will 
never  do,  with  such  a  long  journey  before 
her  !  I  hope  you  will  find  the  patient  much 
better,  my  dear  child.  What  a  comfort  to 
the  young  governess  to  have  you  with  her  ! 
A  charming  letter  she  writes,  I  think  she 
must  be  a  nice  girl.' 

'  I  admire  her  as  sincerely  as  any  girl  I 
know,'  replied  Hope;  and  then,  partly  to 
make  conversation,  and  partly  because  the 
subject  filled  her  with  a  real  sympathy, 
and  she  knew  the  kind-heartedness  of 
her  listener,  she  told  the  story  of  Mabel 
Thorpe's  love  affair,  and  of  her  patient 
courage. 
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Hope  could  be  eloquent  when  she 
pleased ;  an  eloquence,  perhaps,  more  of 
eye  and  voice  than  of  tongue.  Mr.  Lyster 
fastened  upon  the  story  with  keenly  awak- 
ened interest. 

'  Dear,  dear  !'  he  said,  when  it  was  finish- 
ed, '  now,  can't  we  do  something  here  ?  Is 
there  nothing  to  be  done  to  help  them  ? 
Poor  young  things  !  what  a  touching 
story.' 

He  was  lost  in  thought  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  Hope  recalled  Mr.  Greville's  sug- 
gestion that  she  should  apply  to  Major 
Westmorland. 

'  I  have  an  idea,  Hope,'  suddenly  said 
Mollie.  '  It  is  not  very  brilliant,  but  still 
it  is  an  idea  and  it  is  this.  As  you  re- 
marked last  Sunday,  poor  old  Mr.  Weth- 
erell  is  failing  terribly.  I  have  promised 
him  a  curate  before  winter,  for  he  is 
quite  unequal  to  getting  about  in  the 
bad  weather ;    he  has  never  been  himself 
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since  Nellie's  death  ;'  and  the  kind  little 
man  sighed. 

*Now,  my  idea,'  he  went  on,  '  was  that 
the  curate  should  rent  the  little  stone 
cottage  in  the  park,  with  the  roses  on  the 
]3orch.  But  now  the  thought  simmering- 
in  my  brain  is  this  :  suppose  I  gave  Arthur 
Strange  the  cottage,  rent  free,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  do  you 
think  the  young  couple  would  marry  on 
that,  if  he  had  the  promise  of  the  living 
when  poor  old  Wetherell  goes  ?' 

Hope  cried  out  with  pleasure  and 
astonishment. 

'  It  wouldn't  do  if  he  is  an  ambitious 
man,'  said  Mollie,  thoughtfully,  '  for  the 
place  is — you  see  what  it  is,  even  in  sum- 
mer, and  it  is  terribly  lonely  in  winter. 
But  the  air  is  fine,  the  work  is  light,  and 
that  is  a  pretty  cottage,  my  dear.  A  good 
garden,  and  pasture  to  keep  a  cow,  if  they 
liked.     The  living  is  worth  four  hundred 

VOL.  III.  E 
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and  fifty  pounds — which  is  lar^e,  you 
know,  for  such  a  small  village.' 

'  They  would  think  it  Paradise  !'  cried 
Hope,  her  face  aglow,  her  hands  clasped. 

'  We  mustn't  be  too  precipitate,'  said 
Mollie,  '  I  must  see  Wetherell  first,  for  I 
must  not  foist  upon  him  a  curate  he  does 
not  take  to.  But  he  will  be  sure  to  sym- 
pathise with  a  governess :  poor  Nellie  was 
a  governess,  you  know  !  Then,  the  thing 
to  do  will  be  to  get  young  Strange  down 
here  and  have  a  talk  with  him.  Do  you 
know  his  address  ?' 

'  Yes — oh,  yes  !' 

'  Well  then,  Hope,  you  write  it  down 
here  for  me,  and  I  will  communicate  with 
him  direct.  Don't  say  a  word  about  it  to 
the  poor  girl,  in  case  it  can't  be  arranged 
after  alh  I  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as 
anything  is  settled,  you  know.' 

Hope  was  quite  overcome. 

'  MoUie,'   she   said,    unsteadily,   '  if  this 
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can  be  done  it  will  be,  I  think,  the  great- 
est kindness  you  ever  did  in  your  life.  If 
I  am  the  means,  even  so  indirectly,  of 
helping  Mabel  Thorpe,  I  shall  feel  that  I 
have  not  lived  utterly  for  myself — that 
there  does  exist  one  human  being  who  has 
been  helped  through  me  !' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I  FEEL  AS  IF  I  SHOULD  BE  GLAD  TO  DIE. 

God  answers  some  prayers  sharp  and  suddenly, 
And  thrusts  the  thing  we  have  prayed  for  in  our  face, 
A  gauntlet  with  a  gift  in't ;  every  wish 
Is  like  a  prayer  with  God. 

Aurora  Leigh. 

'  Am  I  to  give  her  this  ?'  asked  the  neatly- 
attired  hospital-nurse,  placing  a  telegram 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Humbey. 

He  took  it,  with  knit  brows,  and  read  : 

'  Send  at  once  for  jiiJiysician^  nurses^  any- 
thing  you  require.  Shall  he  with  you  to-night 
about  eleven. — Hope  Merrion.' 

'  Is  that  the  mother?'  he  asked. 
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'I  think  not.  Little  Adeline  says  it  is 
her  aunt.  If  she  is  an  experienced  person 
it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  have  her.' 

The  doctor  looked  perplexed. 

'Suppose  she  has  never  had  it?'  he 
suggested  ;  '  she  ought  not  to  come  into 
the  house  until  we  know.' 

'  How  will  you  stop  her  ?  There  is  no 
address  to  this.  Handed  in  at  the  Learn- 
ing Road  office.  Have  you  the  least  idea 
where  Learning  Road  is  ?' 

Dr.  Humbey  shook  his  head,  adding, 

'  If  I  had,  it  would  not  be  much  use, 
for  Mrs.  or  Miss  Merrion  has,  in  all  pro- 
bability, left  there  by  now.' 

'  Well,  I  must  go  back  to  my  patient,' 
replied  Nurse  "White.  '  I  leave  you  to  do 
as  you  think  best  about  it,  but  I  shall  not 
rouse  Miss  Thorpe  to  speak  to  her  upon 
the  subject ;  if  she  asks  any  question,  then 
I  shall  tell  her.' 

'That  will  be  the  best  way.     I  will  be 
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here  to-night,  meet  this  lad}^  at  the  doory 
and  explain  the  circumstances.' 

It  was  nearly  half-past  eleven  that 
night,  before  the  station  fl}-,  containing 
Hope,  her  maid,  and  her  luggage,  drove 
up  to  Sea  View  Parade. 

The  long  journey  had  naturally  tired 
her,  but  she  was  not  as  worn  out  as  Bowen 
expected  she  would  be.  The  idea  of  com- 
ing to  the  children,  of  being  of  use,  was 
keeping  her  up. 

Directly  the  fly  stopped,  the  door  open- 
ed, and  an  elderly  gentleman  appeared  on 
the  threshold,  came  out,  and  approached 
the  window,  where  Hope  looked  eagerly 
forth. 

'  Dear  me  !'  exclaimed  he,  in  irrepres- 
sible surprise  at  her  youthful  appearance. 
*  Are  you  Miss  Merrion  ?' 

'Yes,  yes!  And  you?  The  doctor? 
Oh,  is  he  very  ill  ?'  cried  she,  in  great 
agitation. 
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He  looked  pityingl}^  at  her. 

*  I  must  not  let  you  come  into  the  house  ^ 
indeed,'  he  said.      '  It  is  scarlet  fever.' 

'  Oh,  miss !'  cried  Bowen,  clutching  her 
from  behind,  as  if  to  keep  her  from  rush- 
ing into  infection. 

'  Scarlet  fever  !'  cried  Hope.  '  Oh,  but 
that  does  not  matter !  I  have  had  it  ! 
Poor  little  boy,  how  is  he  ?' 

'  I  hope  out  of  danger  now ;  but  Wil- 
fred has  it,  and  Miss  Thorpe  is  quite 
prostrated.' 

'Miss  Thorpe!' 

'She  sickened  two  days  ago,  but  would 
not  give  in  until  we  thought  Guy  was 
safe.  I  have  been  obliged,  in  the  absence 
of  any  orders,  to  take  a  good  deal  upon 
myself  I  telegraphed  last  night  for  a 
nurse.' 

'That  was  right,'  faintly  said  Hope, 
feeling  overw^helmed.  '  I  am  very  grate- 
ful.    Now  Bowmen  and  I  can  help.     Bowen 
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is  a  very  good  nurse.     Is  there   room  foi 


us?' 


'In  the  house?  Oh,  yes.  The  otlier 
lodgers  of  course  decan^ped,  when  they 
heard  what  it  was ' 

'  But  Miss  Merrion  !'  cried  Bowen,  •  are 
you  sure  you  have  had  the  fever  ?' 

'  Yes,  quite  sure,'  repeated  Hope,  vehe- 
mently. '  All  children  have  it,  of  course 
1  had  it.  Let  me  come  in  at  once  ;  and 
please  see  to  the  luggage,  Bowen.  Has 
nothing  been  heard  from  Mrs.  Merrion  ?' 
she  asked,  as  she  hastened  into  the 
house. 

'  Miss  Merrion,  are  you  quite  sure  you 
do  right  to  come  here  ?'  said  the  doctor. 

'  Why,  certainly,'  she  cried,  '  I  must 
come  !  What  a  wretch  I  should  be  to  go 
away  and  leave  them !  Besides,  I  don't 
want  to  knock  up  the  hotel  people  at  this 
unearthly  hour.  I  am  afraid  it  is  very 
inconvenient  and  very  thoughtless  of  me 
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to  arrive  at  such  a  time — so  late;  but  as 
I  telegraphed  I  hoped  they  would  have 
prepared.  I  never  dreamed  that  Miss 
Thorpe  would  be  ill.' 

*  Poor  girl,  she  was  so  worn  out  with 
anxiety  and  nursing  that  I  am  afraid  it 
will  go  hard  with  her,'  said  Dr.  Humbey, 
pityingly,  with  an  admiring  gaze  at  the 
new  arrival,  as  she  sank  into  an  arm-chair 
and  pulled  off  her  gloves. 

He  then  proceeded  to  give  an  outline  of 
events. 

Guy's  illness  had  been  what  is  known 
among  doctors  as  suppressed  scarlet  fever, 
that  is  to  say,  scarlet  fever  without  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  sore  throat  and 
red  rash.  Had  any  practised  doctor  seen 
him  when  he  was  first  ill,  he  would  have 
known  what  it  must  be ;  but  Dr.  Humbey, 
who  did  not  see  him  until  his  railway 
journey  had  given  him  a  chill  and  he  was 
suffering  from   congested  lungs,  was    un- 
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certain,  though,  from  what  he  was  told, 
he  guessed  accurately  what  complaint  he 
had  to  deal  with. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  London  phy- 
sician, the  doctor's  conclusion  had  been 
proved  by  the  sickening  of  "Wilfred,  with 
all  the  recognised  symptoms.  The  whole 
of  the  day  after  Mabel  Thorpe  despatched 
her  imploring  letter  to  Hope,  Guy  had 
lain  at  the  gate  of  death.  The  responsi- 
bility had  been  terrible.  Nobody  knew 
how  to  communicate  with  any  of  the  child'& 
relations.  Late  at  night,  his  delirious  rav- 
ings, growing  gradually  feebler,  subsided 
into  stupor,  and  this  stupor,  by-and-by 
changing  its  character,  seemed  to  become 
a  natural  sleep. 

All  through  the  night,  with  every  nerve 
strained,  Miss  Thorpe  watched  for  his  wak- 
ino; — the  wakinoj  on  which  huno;  life  or 
death.  But  still  the  child  slept  on,  and 
was  sleeping  when  Dr.  Humbey  came  after 
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breakfast.  He  sat  down  by  the  bed  and 
watched  too,  and  at  about  eleven  Guy 
stirred. 

'  It  Avas  pitiful  to  see  that  girl's  face,' 
said  the  doctor.  '  Some  women  have  the 
mother  instinct  so  strong  in  them — if  it 
had  been  her  own  boy,  she  could  scarcely 
have  felt  it  more.  I  had  told  her  that,  if 
he  was  sensible  when  he  woke,  he  would 
in  all  probability  pull  through.  So  he 
tossed  about  a  bit,  and  opened  those  great 
eyes  of  his,  and  he  saw  Torpie,  as  they  call 
her,  standing  by  the  bed.  He  looked  re- 
flectively at  her,  a  bit  of  a  thing,  with  the 
breath  almost  out  of  his  body,  and  an 
expression  in  his  eyes  as  if  he  were  half 
in  heaven  already;  and,  "I  say,  Torpie 
dear,"  says  he,  as  cool  as  you  please,  "  I 
hope  my  crab's  not  dead  ?"  The  revulsion 
of  feeling  was  too  much  for  her.  His  green, 
sandy  crab,  that  he  kept  in  a  bucket  of 
salt  water !     I    had   seen  her  crvino;   her 
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heart  out  over  the  rubbish  the  night  before 
as  she  fed  it  ;  everything  the  little  scamp 
had  touched  seemed  sacred.  To  hear  him 
■calling  out  for  it  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened was  more  than  she  could  bear.  She 
just  managed  to  gasp  out,  "  It's  alive — I'll 
bring  it ;"  then  away  she  ran,  and  fell  like 
a  stone  on  the  landing.  I  picked  her  up, 
made  her  go  to  bed,  and  sent  for  Nurse 
White.  She's  the  right  kind  of  woman, 
and  no  mistake.' 

'  Is  she  very  ill  ?'  asked  Hope. 

'  I  am  afraid  so,'  he  replied,  reluctantly. 

'  The  first  thing  I  must  do,'  said  she,  '  is 
to  let  her  mother  know.' 

•  Certainly,  her  mother  should  be  told. 
She  need  not  come — at  present.  But  warn 
her  to  be  ready  in  case  of  a  summons.' 

'  Oh  !'  cried  Hope,  '  is  it  as  bad  as  that  ? 
What  can  my  sister  be  about  to  send  no 
address  ?  Why,  all  her  children  might  be 
burned  to  death,  and  she  would  not  know 
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it !  She  has  been  gone  more  than  a  week. 
However,  she  would  be  no  use  here.  She 
is  better  away,  after  all.' 

Bowen  here  entered  the  room. 

'  If  you  please,  miss,  I  have  taken  a  cup 
of  soup  to  your  room,  and  you  must  go  to 
bed  at  once,  as  I  am  sure  the  doctor  would 
tell  you,  if  you  wish  to  be  of  any  use  to- 
morrow.' 

Hope  rose. 

'  I  will  go :  I  will  do  whatever  you  tell 
me,  so  that  you  allow  me  to  think  I  am 
being  of  use,'  cried  she. 

And  so  eno^rossinof  was  this  new  atmo- 
sphere  of  anxiety  and  care  in  which  she 
found  herself,  that  her  own  thoughts  and 
her  own  sorrows  sank  away  into  insig- 
nificance, and  that  night,  for  the  first  time 
since  Evelyn  refused  to  take  her  hand,  she 
slept  soundly. 

The  next  few  days  were  indeed  full  ones 
for    her.     Into   them    so   many   emotions^ 
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crowded  that  life  seemed  to  her  a  diiFerent, 
a  deeper  thing  than  she  had  ever  believed 
it.  It  was  a  life  of  complete  isolation,  for 
they  knew  nobod}^  in  Dalby  Sands.  More- 
over, whatever  acquaintance  they  might 
have  had  there,  would  of  course  have 
shunned  the  stricken  house.  On  con- 
sideration, Hope  had  decided  not  to  say 
anything  of  the  scarlet  fever  to  her  friends 
at  Hesselburgh,  partly  because  she  knew 
that  infection  may  be  con'veyed  in  a  letter. 
She  merely  telegraphed  the  news  of  her 
safe  arrival,  and  Muriel  was,  during  the 
next  few  days,  so  busy  with  the  Women's 
Sanitary  League  that  she  had  no  time  to 
WTite ;  and,  when  that  was  over,  the 
Saxons  went  to  their  father's  relations  in 
Scotland,  and  Evelyn  took  his  paralysed 
father  home  to  Feverell  Chase. 

The  very  day  after  Hope's  arrival,  came 
a  short  note  from  Bertha.  They  w^ere 
liaving   a   very  enjoyable   trip,  said   she, 
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writing  from  Xlirnberg.  For  the  next 
week  their  movements  would  be  uncertain 
— they  would  be  in  small  villages  in  the 
Bavarian  Tyrol,  but,  a  week  hence,  letters 
w^ould  find  them  at  Salzburg. 

Hope  immediately  telegraphed  to  Xiirn- 
berof,  but  the  ^Merrions  had  left  before  the 
message  arrived,  and  they  did  not  receive  it. 
She  was  obliged  to  content  herself  with 
w^riting  a  letter  to  her  sister-in-law, 
couched  in  no  measured  terms  :  a  letter 
which  Mrs.  Frederic  Merrion  never  either 
foro-ot  or  forojave. 

As  little  Adeline  had  been  so  long  ex- 
posed to  the  infection  before  the  danger 
was  discovered,  the  doctor,  believing  that 
she  must  certainly  take  the  fever,  did  not 
send  her  away,  but  kept  her  isolated  from 
the  others,  Avith  her  nurse  to  look  after 
her,  and  so  far  she  had  not  sickened. 

Still,  the  three  separate  sick-rooms  en- 
tailed a  large  amount  of  care  and  nursing ; 
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for  Guy,  as  yet,  was  too  weak  to  bear  the 
clamour  of  Wilfred,  "svho  had  taken  the 
complaint  in  its  mildest  form,  and  required 
a  firm  hand  to  keep  him  in  bed.  The 
nursery-maid,  who  had  had  scarlet  fever 
only  a  few  years  back,  and  so  was  not 
afraid  of  it,  found  herself  quite  unable  to 
cope  with  him.  Bowen,  however,  ruled 
him  with  a  rod  of  iron,  so  deputing  to 
Hope  the,  at  present,  comparatively  easy 
task  of  sitting  by  Guy's  bed,  and  leaving 
Nurse  White  free  to  devote  all  her  atten- 
tion to  Miss  Thorpe,  who  was  seriously 
ill. 

Bowen  was  a  cool,  practical  woman, 
with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  ;  her  one 
redeeming  tenderness  was  her  devotion 
to  her  mistress.  Hope  was  of  that  fast 
disappearing  class  of  people  who  possess 
the  art  of  attaching  to  themselves  all  those 
of  a  lower  order  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact.     Bowen's  last  mistress  had  often 
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reflected  how  rich  her  maid  must  be  o^row- 
inoj  on  her  perquisites :  this  very  same 
maid  would  not  have  stolen  a  shoe-lace 
from  Hope  ;  in  her  service  she  would  cheer- 
fully undertake  what  in  another  situation 
she  would  have  flatly  declined  to  attempt. 
It  was  Hope  who  had  got  Bowen's  con- 
sumptive niece  into  the  Yentnor  hospital, 
and  obtained  for  her  brother  that  excel- 
lent place  as  groom.  Hope  knew  about, 
and  sympathized  with,  all  the  private 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  reserved  woman, 
and  never  forgot  to  ask  after  the  delicate 
sister-in-law,  or  the  progress  of  the  young 
niece  for  whose  dressmaking  apprentice- 
ship her  maid  was  paying.  Consequently, 
she  w^as  waited  upon,  hand  and  foot,  and 
now  was  suffered  to  feel  no  slightest  in- 
convenience from  the  rudimentary  nature 
of  lodging-house  cookery,  nor  the  scanti- 
ness of  lodging-house  jugs  of  tepid  water, 
for  purposes  of  ablution. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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Bowen  was  greatly  astonished,  the  first 
day  of  their  stay  at  Sea  View  Parade,  to 
find  how  energetic  and  well  Miss  Merrion 
seemed  ;  she  did  not  make  allowance  for 
the  stimulus  of  this  new  excitement.  On 
that  day,  Mabel  Thorpe  seemed  stronger, 
and,  on  her  asking  whether  any  news  had 
been  heard  from  Mrs.  Merrion,  was  told 
that  Miss  Merrion  had  come.  She  w^as 
at  first  distressed,  murmuring  that  Miss 
Merrion  would  take  the  fever,  but  after 
a  while  seemed  relieved,  and  asked  to  see 
her. 

Her  enquiries  were  all  for  the  children, 
and  she  passed  lightly  over  her  illness, 
only  saying  miserably  that  it  was  very 
unfortunate  that  she  should  be  useless  at 
such  a  time,  but  that  she  meant  soon  to 
be  well  asrain.  She  asked  if  her  mother 
knew  of  her  illness  and  begged  earnestly 
that  nothing  might  be  said  to  alarm  her,  as 
the  journey  was  so  long  and  so  expensive. 
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*  I  shall  be  much  easier  about  Guy  and 
IVilf  now  that  you  are  here,'  she  said. 
*  But  mind  you  do  not  overdo  it,  I  don't 
think  you  look  at  all  well.' 

'  Oh — I  am  well !  Don't  fear  for  me,' 
Hope  answered,  brightly. 

The  next  day  Mabel  Thorpe  was  worse ; 
on  the  morning  of  the  next  the  doctor  tele- 
graphed for  her  mother. 

Hope  sat  with  her  the  afternoon  of  this 
day,  while  Xurse  White  got  some  sleep. 
The  girl  was  delirious,  though  not  violently 
so.  She  knew  no  one,  but  was  quiet  for 
the  most  part ;  when  she  spoke,  it  was 
to  address  Arthur  Strange,  whom  she 
imagined  to  be  present,  or  to  say  a 
prayer. 

A  nature  so  high  and  so  strong  was 
revealed,  both  in  her  prayers  and  in  what 
she  said  to  the  man  she  loved,  that  the 
listening  Hope  hung  her  head  in  deep 
humiliation.     When   she  thought    of  this 

r2 
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girl's  life  of  self-sacrifice,  of  the  purity  and 
nobleness  of  her  attachment,  her  own  life 
seemed  so  gay  and  trivial,  her  brief  engage- 
ment such  a  mockery  of  what  love  really 
is.  The  silent  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks 
at  the  faint  accents  of  the  brave  voice,, 
repeating  the  words  with  which  no  doubt 
she  had  often,  both  by  letter  and  by  voice, 
cheered  the  drooping  hopes  of  her  be- 
trothed. 

'  They  also  serve,  who  only  stand  and 
wait,'  she  said,  over  and  over  again.  '  It 
is  the  waiting  which  is  the  hard  part,  isn't 
it,  dearest  ?  And  it  has  been  a  long  time 
....  It  is  hard  to  see  each  other  so  sel- 
dom   but   we    are    young    and 

strong,  and  think  how  much  happier  we 
are  than  if  we  had  never  known  each 
other;'  and  then^  sharply,  with  an  inde- 
scribable pang  in  her  voice,  '  Oh,  Arthur,  I 
can't  bear  to  see  you  cry  !' 

Hope,  hiding  her  face,  felt  as  if  she  ought 
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not  to  enter  into  this  Holy  of  Holies.  Her 
heart  was  torn  for  thinking  of  the  many, 
many  English  girls  whose  lives  resembled 
that  of  Mabel.  This  hopeless  poverty,  this 
iron  fate  which  made  a  strong  man  weep, 
how  bitterly  sad  a  thing  it  was. 

Hope  felt  as  if  she  loathed  herself,  as  if 
her  own  luxurious  existence  and  easily 
gratified  desires  w^ere  an  insult  to  the  girl 
by  whose  bedside  she  sat. 

What  if  Mabel  should  die — should  perish 
at  her  post  for  the  sake  of  these  children, 
and  leave  her  Arthur  desolate  ? 

'  She  would  be  more  sincerely  mourned 
than  I  should,'  bitterly  thought  Hope. 
*  Of  what  use  am  I  in  this  world  ?  and  the 
only  good  man  I  know  despises  me.  It 
would  be  better  for  me  to  die,  and  for  her 
to  live,  and  then  MoUie  could  help  Arthur 
Strange,  and  they  w^ould  marry,  and  ah  ! 
how  happy  they  would  be  !  But  w^hat 
use  is  it  to  think  of  such  a  thino:  ?     The 
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fever  would  not  accept  me  as  a  substitute. 
If  it  would,  I  feel  as  if  I  should  be  glad  to 
die — to  give  my  useless  life  for  her  precious 

one  !' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  major's  motive. 

I  swear  I  do  not  love  him.     Did  I,  once  ? 

Did  I  indeed 

Love  once  :  or  did  I  only  worship  ?     Yes, 
Perhaps,  O  friend,  I  set  you  up  so  high 
I  haply  set  you  above  love  itself, 
And  out  of  reach  of  these  poor  woman's  arms. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

After  all,  sunshine  did  smile  on  the  mon- 
ster meeting  of  the  Women's  Sanitary 
League.  A  cold,  autumnal  sunshine, 
frosty  in  its  character,  and  accompanied 
by  a  somewhat  boisterous  breeze,  but  still 
sunshine,  which  animated  the  scene,  and 
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danced  on  the  tossing  flags  which  sur- 
mounted the  tents. 

The  whole  of  Norchester  was  there.  Not 
one  of  the  Minster  clergy  was  absent,  from 
the  bishop  himself,  roguish  and  genial, 
dishevelled  as  to  his  hair,  and  secular  as 
to  his  attire,  to  the  most  minor  of  the 
minor  canons,  a  young  man  fresh  from 
Cambridge,  with  a  rooted  belief  that  music 
in  church  and  plenty  of  it  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  that  his 
own  tenor  voice  was  the  finest  in  England. 

There  were  the  county  people,  exceed- 
ingly dowdy  for  the  most  part,  but  fairly 
intelligent,  and  approving  the  entertain- 
ment as  a  whole,  except  when  they  found 
some  new,  money -made  family  seated  in  a 
more  convenient  or  prominent  position 
than  themselves  at  one  of  the  lectures. 
There  was  the  army  of  ladies  of  whom  Mrs. 
Hancock  w^as  more  or  less  typical,  who, 
never  having  attended  such  a  meeting  be- 
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fore,  were  all  sure  it  must  be  wrong,  but 
were  present  in  order  to  be  shocked  at  the 
depravity  of  the  generation  ;  there  -svere 
the  personal  friends  of  the  Saxons,  differ- 
ing widely  as  to  type,  some  being  fashion- 
able, some  scientific,  many  given  over 
wholly  and  utterly  to  fads.  Several  stars 
of  the  Royal  Institution  were  among  them, 
discussing  technical  matters  concerning 
household  sanitation,  and  reason  as  ap- 
plied to  dress,  in  a  manner  w^hich  seemed 
utterly  shameless  to  the  Hancock  faction, 
who  would  have  liked  to  put  a  shawl  over 
the  beautiful  copy  of  the  Milo  Venus 
which  Mrs.  Saxon  had  arrano:ed  in  a  bower 
of  roses  just  before  the  platform. 

The  bishop  opened  the  proceedings  in 
the  gayest  possible  manner,  putting  every- 
one in  a  good  humour  to  start  wdth,  and 
going  on  to  enforce  his  point  with  several 
choice  and  carefully  selected  anecdotes, 
which  so  charmed  the  people  that,  by  the 
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time  his  melodious  voice  ceased,  most  of 
the  audience  were  feeling  that  Norchester 
was  painfully  behind  the  age,  and  that  it 
was  high  time  that  such  a  movement  was 
set  on  foot,  before  the  other  towns  of  Eng- 
land discovered  its  deficiencies  :  for  the 
bishop  seemed  to  think  that,  if  only  his 
diocese  would  condescend  to  try,  it  could 
easily  distance  any  other  diocese  in  the 
matter  of  health,  or  of  anything  else ; 
so,  of  course,  an  effort  was  worth  while, 
if  only  to  show  other  people  how  to  do  the 
thing  properly. 

Dr.  Compton,  of  the  London  Health 
League,  followed  the  bishop,  with  a  fierce 
torrent  of  Irish  rhetoric.  He  frightened 
his  hearers  out  of  their  wits  by  the  awful 
vividness  of  his  details.  Vaguely  they  all 
wondered  how  anybody  ever  managed  to 
be  born,  much  less  to  arrive  at  maturity, 
during  the  preceding  centuries,  in  face  of 
the  ghastly  tissue  of  horrors  now  brought 
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to  their  notice.  lo^norant  nurses,  io^norant 
doctors,  foetid  air,  and  malarial  water, 
poisonous  food,  murderous  clothino;,  and  a 
mode  of  livino^  which  rendered  life  impossi- 
ble, seemed  to  have  surrounded  these  un- 
happy generations  from  their  birth.  Would 
those  listening  to  the  speaker  allow  their 
children  to  suffer  so  ?  Would  they  not 
at  once  insist  on  their  discarding  -their 
under-linen,  wearino^  boots  too  laro^e  for 
them,  abjuring  pastry,  subscribing  to  the 
League,  and  taking  other  methods  to  en- 
sure their  physical  salvation,  whence,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  must  result  their  spiritual 
salvation  also? 

Just  as  the  nervous  audience  were 
fancying  that  the  Black  Death  must  be 
hovering  overNorchester,  and  that  noxious 
exhalations  were  rising  from  the  very 
ground  beneath  them,  the  orator,  having 
made  his  point,  abruptly  ceased,  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  an  hour  would 
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elapse  before  the  next  speaker  began,  which 
time  their  host  and  hostess  hoped  they 
would  spend  in  partaking  of  refreshments 
and  inspecting  the  exhibits. 

Accordingly,  a  general  move  was  made, 
and,  after  a  little  crushing,  people  found 
themselves  once  more  in  the  open  air, 
where  a  perfect  Babel  of  voices  broke  out  ; 
conspicuous  among  which  were  the  accents 
of  a  wild-looking  German  doctor,  who  had 
come  to  England  with  the  special  object 
of  preaching  his  new  health  gospel,  name- 
ly, the  terrible  danger  of  feeding  babies  on 
milk.  Water,  he  had  discovered,  was  their 
only  natural  diet.  As  he  could  not  speak  a 
word  of  Eno;lish  a  o-reat  deal  of  his  elo- 
quence  was  lost.  He  ran  from  group  to 
group,  piteously  asking  if  nobody  spoke 
Deutsch. 

^  I  feel  convinced  that  I  am  all  over 
germs,'  whispered  Disney  to  Leo  Forde,  as 
they  emerged  together  into  the  sunshine. 
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'  My  flesh  positively  creeps,  and  I  dare 
not  breathe  for  fear  of  imbibing  poison. 
Shall  Ave  venture  on  a  cup  of  tea  ?  Have 
you  courage?  I  think,  as  it  is  Mrs.  Saxon's 
menage^  Ave  may  feel  tolerably  certain  that 
the  water  has  been  filtered,  the  milk  tested, 
the  tea  poured  away  from  the  leaves,  and 
the  cream  not  artificially  preserved.  But 
think  it  over  calmly  !  Think  what  risks  we 
run  every  time  we  drink  a  cup  of  tea  !  I 
am  sure  it  is  a  wonder  that  any  of  us  are 
alive  to  tell  the  tale.' 

'  I  don't  like  it  ;  it  makes  me  feel  rather 
sick,'  said  Leo,  languidly,  '  It  is  all  very 
well  for  sanitary  inspectors  to  understand 
this  kind  of  thing,  but  I  don't  see  why 
we  should  have  it  crammed  down  our 
throats.' 

'  A  feature  of  the  age,'  replied  Disney, 
easily.  '  Everybody  ought  to  know  every- 
thing, that's  the  theory.  I  can't  undertake 
to  say  whether  it  is  right   or  wrong.     Let 
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US  o-o  and  forD:et  our  cares  in  the  refresh- 
ment-room ;  fortunately  Mrs.  Saxon's  ideas 
of  hygiene  don't  seem  to  have  got  so  far  as 
zoedone  !' 

'  Wait  a  moment,  please,'  said  the  girl, 
pausing,  with  a  sudden  change  sweeping 
over  her  face.  '  I  see  Evelyn,  he  is  look- 
ing for  me.' 

'  What !'  said  Disney,  '  has  the  poor 
fellow  actually  got  leave  of  absence  from 
the  sick-room  to  come  and  mingle  with  the 
festive  throng  for  five  minutes?  Jove, 
what  a  martyrdom  that  man's  life  is.  I 
w^onder  why  he  submits  to  it  ?' 

'  I  think  he  likes  it,'  said  Evelyn's  be- 
trothed, with  a  touch  of  bitterness  which 
did  not  escape  her  hearer ;  '  he  cares  more 
for  his  father  than  for  anyone  else,  I 
believe.' 

As  she  spoke,  Westmorland,  who  had 
been  looking  round  in  a  wistful  way,  caught 
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sight  of  her,  and  began  threading  his  way 
through  the  crowd  towards  her. 

Disney  fell  back  a  step  or  two,  curiously 
scanning  the  faces  of  both. 

Leone  was  looking  splendid.  She  was 
well-dressed,  for  this  was  her  first  appear- 
ance in  public  as  the  promised  wife  of  the 
heir  of  Feverell  Chase.  Scarcely  a  soul  in 
the  great  marquee  but  had  been  watching 
her  as  she  sat  between  her  brother  and 
her  brother's  friend ;  scarcely  a  soul  but  had 
remarked  that  her  lover  was  not  present. 

Most  people  knew  of  Mr.  Westmorland's 
paralytic  stroke ;  it  was  generally  attributed 
to  the  mortification  and  rage  consequent 
upon  his  son's  unsuitable  engagement. 
Mrs.  Saxon  might  have  felt  considerably 
cast  down,  had  she  known  to  what  an  ex- 
tent interest  in  Leo  divided  the  honours 
of  the  day  with  the  interest  in  domestic 
sanitation. 
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A  large  crowd  certainly  orathered  round 
Miss  Dinwiddle  as  she  personally  conducted 
a  tour  of  inspection  round  the  impromptu 
hospital,  but  a  very  considerable  number 
hung  about  on  the  lawn,  and  watched  the 
meeting  of  the  Major  and  Miss  Forde  wdth 
greedy  eyes.  He  looked  very  ill  in  the 
gay  sunshine,  though  he  smiled  as  he  drew 
near  the  motionless  girl. 

'  I  am  so  sorry  I  missed  you,'  he  said,  as 
he  raised  his  hat  and  touched  her  hand. 
'  I  waited  about  the  door  of  the  lecture 
marquee  to  catch  you  as  you  went  in ;  but 
I  blundered,  I  suppose.' 

'I  wish  you  had  caught  me,' she  said, 
with  an  effort  after  her  old  liveliness,  ^  you 
would  have  spared  me  a  most  terrible 
quarter-of-an-hour.  I  have  learned  that 
my  days  are  numbered  unless  I  at  once 
begin  to  wear  clothes  of  a  totally  different 
cut  and  material.  I  have  been  slowly 
committins:   suicide  ever    since    I    was    a 
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baby,  without  knowinc^  it.  Are  you  not 
horrified  ?' 

*  Worse  than  that,'  chimed  in  Disney, 
'  she  has  been  poisoning  herself  in  small 
doses  by  the  use — the  habitual  use,  as  I 
understand — of  that  diabolical  article,  a 
tea-cosy.' 

'  Most  serious,'  replied  Evelyn,  with  a 
ghost  of  the  smile  with  which  he  had  been 
wont  to  reward  Leo's  nonsense,  '  but  can 
you  spare  me  a  few  minutes  now?  My 
father  would  like — would  be  so  pleased — 
will  you  come  with  me  and  see  him  ?' 

'  Oh  .  .  .  certainly.  Of  course,'  she 
answered,  in  a  voice  audibly  deficient  in 
heartiness.  '  Captain  Disney,  you  must 
drink  zoedone  without  me.' 

'  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  what  it  tastes 
like,'  he  replied,  moving  off  with  a  parting 
salutation  and  a  laugh  which  ended  in  a 
sigh. 

In  the  refreshment-tent  he  came  upon 
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Richard,  who  was  making  himself  a  most 
efficient  aide-de-camp  to  Mrs.  Saxon  ift  the 
way  of  handing  about  fruit,  ices,  cakes, 
sandwiches,  champagne,  etc.  Into  this 
task  Edgar  threw  himself  with  vigour,  and 
made  himself,  as  usual,  most  popular  with 
the  ladies,  unblushingly  claiming  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Hancock,  and  re-filling 
her  glass  so  assiduously  that  she  felt  it 
more  and  more  of  an  effort  to  continue  to 
maintain  her  hostile  attitude  against  him. 

But  when  at  last  the  edge  of  the  Nor- 
chester  appetite  seemed  to  be  growing 
blunted,  he  went  up  to  Richard,  and, 
lightly  flicking  crumbs  from  his  fashionably 
cased  legs  with  his  handkerchief,  he  said, 
in  a  low  voice, 

'  Dick — what  on  earth  is  wrong  with 
Westmorland  ?' 

Forde  started,  raising  his  eyes  apprehen- 
sively to  his  friend ;  then,  turning  to  the 
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buffet,    he  took  a  sandwich,  slowly  con- 
sumirjg  a  mouthful  before  he  asked, 

*  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  I  mean,'  returned  Edgar,  selecting  a 
peach,  '  that  something  is  jolly  wrong  with 
him.  If  I  didn't  know  the  man  too  well, 
I  would  say  he  had  a  crime  on  his  con- 
science.' 

'  He  has  seemed  to  me  out  of  spirits,' 
said  Dick,  very  reluctantly. 

It  is  always  disagreeable  to  have  one's 
own  misgivings  put  into  words  by  some- 
body else. 

'  Out  of  spirits  !  He  is  simply  not  fit  to 
speak  to  !  Xow  he  always  was  of  the  quiet 
sort,  but  as  sociable  and  pleasant  a  fellow 
as  you  would  wish  to  meet.  Just  now,  by 
all  precedent,  he  ought  to  be  in  topping 
spirits,  engaged  to  as  lovely  a  girl  as  there 
is  in  the  county.' 

'  You  think  so  too?     I  have  thought — 
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it  has  dawned  upon  me  lately  that  she  i& 
pretty,'  said  Dick,  thoughtfully. 

'  In  two  years  she  will  be  a  beauty,' 
asserted  Disney,  with  conviction. 

'As  you  say,  it  is  strange.  To  tell  you 
the  honest  truth,  it  has  bothered  me  the 
last  few  days.  While  his  father  was  so 
bad,  he  never  seemed  to  think  of  her — 
scarcely  sent  her  a  message  ;  then — this 
sounds  trivial,  but  girls  think  of  these 
things — he  has  given  her  nothing,  not 
even  a  ring.' 

'  I  imagine  the  father  is  at  the  bottom 
of  it :  cantankerous,  eh  ?' 

'  He  is  always  cantankerous.' 

'  Ah,  yes  !  Doesn't  approve  !  As  he 
leads  Westmorland  by  the  nose,  I  think 
that  is  really  enough  to  give  the  origin  of 
his  gloom.' 

'  You  are  utterly  mistaken.  Mr.  West- 
morland is  most  delighted  with  the  match 
— frantically,  disproportionately  so  !     Xo,. 
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the  motive  is  deeper  than  that.     Once  or 
twice  I  have  feared  that  I  knew  it.' 

'  Feared  ?' 

Richard  set  down  his  c^lass,  o^lanced 
round  the  fast-emptyino;  tent,  then  at  his 
companion,  and  drew  out  his  pocket- 
book. 

'  It's  not  very  long  ao;o  since  Westmor- 
land consulted  me  about  a  curious  mat- 
ter,' he  said.  '  I  wonder  if  I  dare  tell 
you?' 

'  Of  course,'  said  Disney,  self-denyingly, 
*  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  that's  a 
breach  of  confidence.' 

'  I  was  not  asked  to  keep  it  dark,'  re- 
turned Forde ;  '  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  somebody's  opin- 
ion on  the  subject.'  He  drew  from  his 
pocket-book  a  folded  paper.  '  Read  this, 
and  I  will  explain  to  you  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  mean,'  he  said.  '  It  is,  as  far  as 
can  be  discovered,  an  authentic  utterance, 
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dating  back  indisputably  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  very  likely  older  still.' 

Disney  took  it,  and  read  it  through. 

'  I  should  say  that  to  call  that  nonsense 
was  putting  the  case  too  mildly,'  he  said, 
gravely.  '  It  seems  to  me  confusion  worse 
confounded.' 

Dick  explained  the  situation,  and  gave 
the  interpretation,  according  to  Mr.  West- 
morland. 

^  I  see,'  at  last  said  the  Captain,  slowly. 
'The  old  man  believes,  on  the  authority 
of  this  piece  of  rubbish,  that  his  race  will 
become  extinct  unless  Evelyn  marries 
before  next  first  of  March  !  Well,  why 
shouldn't  it  become  extinct?  Old  races 
usually  do  ;  it's  a  way  they  have  :  and  I 
suppose  Miss  Dinwiddle  and  her  physio- 
logical ladies  could  tell  us  why.  H'm  I 
Then  I  suppose  you  think  that  pressure 
was  put  upon  the  Major  to  induce  him  to 
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hurry  into  an  engagement  before  he  really 
knew  what  he  was  about  ?  But,  my  good 
sir,  the  man  who  was  not  in  love  with  your 
sister  would  be  a  very  clod  !  Surely  that 
cannot  be  the  whole  reason  of  this  settled 
gloom  ?' 

A  red  spot  was'  burning  in  Dick's  cheeks, 
and  his  eyes  were  bright  Avith  excitement. 

'  It's  what  I  don't  like  to  think  of  West- 
morland,' he  said,  angrily,  ^  but  it  looks  to 
me  like  it.  He  is  a  man  of  exaofo-erated 
conscientiousness :  the  feelino;  of  havino; 
practised  more  or  less  of  a  deception  would 
be  quite  enough  to  put  him  into  this  re- 
markable state  of  mind.  But  he  had  bet- 
ter be  careful.  My  sister  has  a  brother ; 
as  he  would  soon  find  out,  if  he  tried  any 
nonsense.  I  won't  have  her  humiliated 
before  the  whole  of  Norchester.' 

Disney  looked  attentivel}^  at  him,  and 
seemed  to  reflect. 
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'  You  would  not  let  her  marry  a  man 
who  did  not  care  for  her  ?  You  would 
not  throw  her  away  ?'  he  said  at  last. 

'  Ah,  but — But — Suppose  she  cares  for 
him  ?'  blurted  out  poor  Dick. 

*  Oh  I  see,'  replied  the  Captain,  with 
due  f]:ravity ;  but  as  he  spoke  he  glanced 
in  a  large  mirror  near,  and  passed  his  hand 
over  his  fine  moustache  to  hide  a  suspicious 
curving  of  the  lips  ;  and  some  inward  feel- 
ing caused  his  pulses  to  beat,  and  his  blood 
to  warm.  The  idea  of  Miss  Forde's  woes, 
it  would  appear,  did  not  afflict  him  very 
profoundly. 

The  mirror  showed  him  more  than  the 
reflection  of  his  own  goodly  self;  it  painted 
the  door  of  the  tent,  through  which  Major 
Westmorland  and  his  betrothed  were 
slowly  entering.  The  grave  eyes  of  the 
girl  lit  up  as  she  saw  that  her  brother  and 
the  Captain  were  the  only  two  present. 
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Dick  turned  quickly  towards  his  sister, 
forgettinor  the  sheet  of  paper  which  his 
companion  held  in  his  hand.  Disney, 
quietly  folding  it  up,  placed  it  carefull}^ 
in  his  own  pocket. 

'  The  world  is  in  the  marquee,'  an- 
nounced Leo,  '  listening  to  an  ambulance 
lecture.  I  would  not  go  in,  it  is  so  hot, 
and  they  talk  of  things  which  take  away 
my  appetite.  A  man  with  a  note-book 
and  a  pencil  came  up  and  asked  me  what 
my  dress  was  made  of;  I  think  everybody 
is  a  little  cracked  this  afternoon.' 

The  voice  sounded  mocking,  and  a  little 
weary :  unlike  Leo.  She  sank  down  into 
a  basket-chair,  and  smiled  her  thanks  to 
Disney  for  the  cup  of  creamy,  fragrant 
coffee  which  he  procured  at  once,  before 
Evelyn  had  realised  Avhat  she  wanted. 

'  Anything  hot  is  nice,  this  treacherous 
day,'  said  she,  complainingly.     '  I  do  dis- 
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like  this  cold,  bleak  sunshine,  trying  to 
pretend  it  is  really  summer!  All  the 
women  who  have  come  in  thin  dresses 
have  red  noses  !     Ridiculous  !' 

'  This  thing  is,  nevertheless,  suggestive 
of  the  dog-days,'  said  Disney,  sitting  down 
beside  her  and  taking  up  a  parasol  of  some 
diaphanous  canary-coloured  stuff. 

'  Just  so  !  A  fly-away  parasol  for  effect, 
a  warm  dress  for  comfort !' 

'  Most  sensible  !  And  typical  of  the 
wearer,  I  humbly  suggest.  Plenty  of 
sparkle  outwardly,  plenty  of  sense  in- 
wardly.' 

'  You  have  seen  Mr.  Westmorland,  Leo, 
so  Evelyn  tells  me,'  interrupted  Richard. 

'  Yes,'  she  replied,  looking  up  at  him,. 
'  he  is  very  ill.' 

'He  is  much  better,'  hurriedly  inter- 
posed the  Major,  '  and  it  was  a  great  plea- 
sure to  him  to  see  you.' 
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'He  was  very  kind  to  me,'  she  said.  '  I 
hope  he  will  be  better  soon.' 

A  shadow  seemed  to  fall  alike  on  face 
and  voice  when  she  spoke  of  her  future 
marriage,  or  anything  concerning  it. 

'  It  must  be  a  relief  to  you  to  see  him 
mending  so  fast,  it  is  a  far  more  rapid 
convalescence  than  I  had  ventured  to 
hope  for,'  said  Dick  to  Evelyn.  '  I  hope 
that,  now  the  anxiety  is  over,  you  will 
be  more  free  ;  come  and  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow.' 

'  Ay,  do  :  we  see  nothing  of  you,'  echoed 
Disney. 

'  You're  very  good,  but  I  must  take  my 
father  to  Feverell  Chase  to-morrow  ;  the 
Saxons  go  to  Scotland,  you  know.' 

'  So  they  do,  I  had  forgotten,'  said  Dick, 
with  a  slio^ht  shruor. 

'  My  father  is  very  anxious  that  Miss 
— ah  ! — that  Leo  should    come   and    stay 
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with  us,'  went  on  the  Major.  ^He  will 
write  to-morrow,  to  Lady  Royd,  my 
mother's  aunt,  and  ask  her  to  bring  some 
of  her  daughters  to  make  the  place  more 
lively.  He — wants  to  see  you,  if  3^ou 
could  spare  a  moment  ;  he  is  so  anxious 
for  the  wedding  to  be  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.' 

Dick  looked  anything  but  complaisant. 

'  I'll  not  have  Leo  hurried, — mark  that !' 
he  said.  '  It  shall  take  place  when  it 
pleases  her,  and  not  before — not  a  moment 
before.  If  she  wants  a  year's  grace,  she 
shall  have  it.' 

'  A  year  !'  echoed  Evelyn,  in  a  way  that 
aroused  all  Forde's  doubts  into  active 
antagonism. 

*  Yes,  a  year.     There  is  plenty  of  time.' 

'  You  know  how  anxious  he  is  to  see  me 
married  before  he — goes,'  slowly  urged  the 
Major,  in  a  low  voice. 
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These  two  were  speaking  apart.  Disney 
was  busily  opening  peach-stones  for  Leo, 
and  extracting  the  kernels.  Dick  answered, 
steadily, 

'  She  must  take  her  own  time.  She  is 
very  young.  I  will  not  take  upon  myself 
the  responsibility  of  urging  her.' 

Evelyn  looked  at  Leo.  At  the  moment, 
her  soft,  pretty  laugh  rang  out  as  it  had 
been  wont  to  do  before  she  was  over-awed 
by  her  severe  wooer.  What  a  picture  it 
was  of  healthful,  gleeful  girlhood,  and 
handsome,  conquering  manhood !  What 
a  head  Disney  had !  And  how  his  fair 
locks  showed  up  Leo's  dark  ones  ! 

As  he  gazed,  there  swept  over  him  anew 
a  feeling  of  helplessness.  What  was  he  to 
do  with  this  bright,  freakish  creature? 
Could  he  make  her  hapj)y?  He  did  not 
understand  her  as  Disney  appeared  to  do. 
Could  he  speak  to  her,   or  let  Dick  speak 
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to  her,  of  immediate  marriage  and  resi- 
dence with  him  and  his  paralytic  father  at 
Feverell?  As  Muriel  had  said  before,  it 
seemed  incongruous. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  SUCH  A  NIGHT  AS  THIS—  SO  FULL  OF  STARS ! 

That  was  I  you  heard  last  night, 
When  there  rose  no  moon  at  all. 


Can't  one  even  die  in  peace  ? 
When  one  shuts  one's  eyes  on  youth, 
Is  that  face  the  last  one  sees  ? 

Serenade  at  the  Villa. 

The  second  lecture  was  over,  and  swarms 
of  people  again  poured  into  the  refresh- 
ment-tent. Mrs.  Shorthouse,  finding  her- 
self near  Leo,  offered  tepid  congratulations. 
Several  other  ladies,  so  encouraged,  follow- 
ed suit ;  but  there  seemed  little  heartiness 
in  their  expressions  of  goodwill.     The  fact 
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added  to  the  girl's  own  secret,  restless  de- 
pression. She  had  been  on  the  whole  very 
popular  in  Xorchester — the  dull,  heavy 
town  had  secretly  felicitated  itself  on  the 
possession  of  such  a  treasure.  Her  beauty 
and  her  spirits  had  been  admired  and 
wondered  at,  with  a  rather  surprising 
tolerance ;  her  position,  as  the  young  doc- 
tor's sister,  had  not  been  exalted  enough 
to  make  people  feel  that  they  could  not 
patronize  her.  They  had  made  a  point  of 
encouraging  '  that  pretty  little  Miss  Forde. 
Unsophisticated — very  !  But  then  you 
see  she  is  so  young,  and,  with  a  few  hints 
from  me^  she  will  soon  be  all  that  one 
could  desire  ;  and,  besides,  she  must  be 
very  lonely,  brought  up  as  she  was  in  a 
large  family.' 

Such  had  been  the  kindly  feeling  which 
had  filled  the  breasts  of  the  neighbouring 
matrons  when  Leo  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Even  Mrs.  Hancock,  as  has  been  hinted, 
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would  not  have  objected  to  her  as  a 
daughter-in-law,  to  be  paraded  in  public^ 
crushed  and  dictated  to  in  private.  But 
now  it  seemed  to  these  worthy  people  as 
though  the  young  girl  had  stolen  a  march 
upon  them  all.  She  had  used  them  and 
their  kindness  as  stepping-stones  to  advance 
herself.  Xow  she  had  wormed  herself  into 
the  Hesselburgh  coterie,  she  no  longer 
needed  the  tennis  at  the  Residence  which 
had  formerly  been  so  acceptable. 

She  had  soared  too  high.  She  had 
secured  a  position  which  would  have  been 
considered  a  marvellous  piece  of  good  for- 
tune, even  for  one  of  the  bishop's  numer- 
ous daughters;  in  a  few  months  she  would 
be  sweeping  into  all  the  best  dining-rooms 
in  the  district,  taking  precedence  of  all  her 
late  patronesses,  doubtless  presented  at 
court ! 

It  was  too  much. 

Leo  partly  understood,  half  regretted  the 
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change.  She  wanted  to  be  encouraged 
about  her  forthcoming  marriage,  to  be 
reassured,  as  it  were,  by  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  all  around  her.  Everyone 
looked  grave  over  it,  as  it  seemed  to  her ; 
even  Mrs.  Saxon,  who  had  said,  in  her 
downright  way, 

'I  hope  it  may  bring  you  happiness,  my 
dear,  but  you  are  very  young  to  be  making 
n  life-long  choice.' 

Nobody  seemed  pleased,  except  old  Mr. 
Westmorland,  and  his  joy  terrified  her. 

No  one  could  tell  how  she  had  been 
obliged  to  nerve  herself  for  that  first  in- 
terview to-day.  Dick  had  warned  her  to 
expect  to  find  him  much  changed,  but  none 
the  less  had  she  recoiled,  with  inward  re- 
j)ulsion,  from  the  sight  of  the  poor  distorted 
mouth  and  drawn-down  head  and  shoulder. 
To  kiss  him,  as  he  ardently  entreated, 
seemed  the   climax  of  all  possible  endur- 
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ance  ;  and,  as  she  sat,  trying  to  grasp  the 
purport  of  the  compliments  he  uttered  in 
his  now  imperfect  and  impeded  articulation, 
she  said  to  herself  that  she  could  never 
make  up  her  mind  to  live  in  the  same 
house  with  one  so  distressingly  afflicted. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  Major's  love-making  were 
to  be  done  by  proxy.  The  old  man  had  a 
ring  for  her — a  magnificent  Marquise  ring 
— the  family  sapphire,  circled  in  diamonds  ; 
he  held  her  slim  hand,  smiling  to  see  the 
stones  dart  fire  upon  it,  he  stammered 
forth  how  much  he  envied  Evelyn,  hov/  he 
wished  he  were  young  again,  and  wondered 
how  his  son  had  ever  had  the  face  to  ask 
her  to  accord  him  so  great,  so  unexpected  a 
grace.  She  would  come  down  to  Feverell, 
would  she  not,  to  see  her  future  home,  and 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  two  lonely 
men,  who  would  count  the  minutes  until 
she   came  ?     So   he   had   drivelled  on,  in 
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husky,  halting  accents,  until  her  appealing 
glances  had  brought  Evelyn  to  the  rescue, 
and  he  had  led  her  away. 

The  old  man  readily  let  them  go,  nod- 
dins:  his  head  with  a  would-be  smile  on  the 
poor  down-drawn  mouth,  as  he  said  he 
knew  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
two  was  company  and  three  none. 

The  two  had  walked  in  silence  down  the 
long,  deserted  corridor,  through  the  open 
w^indows  of  which  floated  in  dim  echoes  of 
applause  from  the  marquee.  Half-way 
along,  Evelyn  asked  her,  abruptly, 

'  He  is  worse  than  you  thought?' 

'  Yes,  he  is,'  answered  Leo,  thoughtfully, 
adding,  with  a  desire  to  soften  this  harsh 
statement,  '  I  daresay  he  will  be  better  soon.^ 

'  But,  if  you  had  seen  him  three  days 
ago,  you  would  think  him  greatly  improved 
now,'  said  Evelyn,  with  a  sigh. 

'  Was  he  so  bad  ?  You  must  have  been 
very  anxious.' 
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'  I  was  ;  but  as  soon  as  his  mind  cleared 
I  knew  he  would  get  well.  It  made  hi  in 
so  unspeakably  happy,  that  he  was  quite 
amiable.' 

•  AVhat  made  him  happy  ?  What  is 
^'it"?' 

'  What  ?  why,  you  to  be  sure.  You  are 
curing  him,'  he  said,  fervently. 

'  Yes;  he  is  delighted  that  you — that  I 
— that  you  have  promised ' 

*  I  see,'  was  her  hasty  answer. 

'  He  is  so  fond  of  you,  I  am  sure  you  will 
grow^  to  love  him,'  he  -went  on,  in  his  folly, 
never  seeing  how  utterly  meaningless  all 
this  talk  was  to  the  girl  beside  him. 

She  looked  at  him  meditatively ;  her 
glance  w^as  critical  and  cold,  very  unlike 
the  passionate  girlish  worship  of  so  few 
days  back.  She  was  being  very  rapidly 
disillusioned,  and  Edgar  Disney  was  help- 
ing more  in  the  process  than  he  knew. 
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It  had  been  pleasant  to  be  out  of  doors 
again,  and  in  his  cheery  society.  He  could 
always  make  her  laugh.  Xow,  when  the 
people  flocked  out  from  the  marquee  and 
surrounded  them,  he  came  to  the  rescue  at 
once. 

'  Let  us  go  and  do  the  rounds  in  due 
form,'  he  said,  '  there  are  some  things  dis- 
played here  in  sober  earnest  which  would 
make  a  cat  laugh.  Woollen  towels,  for  one 
thing :  everything  must  be  natural  wool 
now-a-days,  you  know,andof  course  woollen 
towels  are  of  no  earthly  use  to  dry  one's 
skin  withal,  so  the  hygienic  faction  are  fain 
to  announce  that  it  is  healthier  to  remain 
wet.  And  this  is  in  England,  at  the  close 
of  this  century  !  What  a  nation  of  faddists 
we  are  becoming  !' 

'Well,'  said  Dick,  good-humouredly,. 
*  one  must,  for  the  credit  of  one's  reputation, 
say  that  everybody  always  did  everything 
wrong  until  we  came  to  set  it  right.     It 
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keeps  people  so  happy  and  busy  to  turn 
the  existing  slate  of  things  upside  down  ; 
and  then  there  is  employment  for  the 
next  generation,  to  put  it  all  back  again. 
1  think  old  Herr  Kinderspeisen  is  the  worst 
of  them  all,  though.  He  button-holed  me 
just  now  with,  a  paper  of  statistics.  Xot 
feed  babies   on  milk  !     Prettv   o-ood,  isn't 

it?' 

'And  so  we  go  on,'  moralized  Edgar^ 
'  and  I  suppose,  after  all,  we  are  not  much 
w^orse  than  we  used  to  be ;  whenever  I  am 
tempted  to  think  that  we  are  the  climax 
of  folly,  I  remember  that  my  ancestors, 
after  a  dinner-party,  used  to  have  straw- 
littered  down  around  the  dining-table  and 
make  a  night  of  it/ 

'And  you  think  they  would  not  have 
been  worse  employed  even  in  trying  to  rub 
themselves  dry  on  a  health  towel  ?'  laughed 
Tom  Saxon,  who  had  caught  the  remark  in 
passing. 
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^  No,  I  really  think  not ;  and  it  is  say- 
ino^  a  good  deal,'  cried  Disney,  brightly. 

'  Ah,  you  wait  till  you've  tried,  that's 
all !'  was  Tom's  oracular  reply. 

There  were  glances  of  disapproval  from 
all  who  were  within  earshot ;  the  ladies, 
lately  so  hostile  to  science,  had  been  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  speakers  of  the 
day,  and  to  treat  so  important  a  subject 
with  levity  was  most  unfitting,  they 
thought.  Disney,  with  characteristic,  gay 
impertinence,  attacked  Mrs.  Saxon  her- 
self, who  was  standing  near,  hearty  and 
radiant. 

'  Xow,  Mrs.  Saxon,  I  appeal  to  you,  as 
a  lady  of  judgment,  who  is  doubtless 
clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  natural  wool, 
I  appeal  to  you  for  a  candid  answer  :  would 
you,  could  you,  bring  yourself  to  use  a 
natural  wool  towel  ?' 

'  Certainly  not,  odious  things  !'  was  the 
prompt  reply.     '  Has  your  experience  not 
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yet  taught  you  that  a  sensible  idea  is  sure 
to  be  carried  to  extremes  by  foolish  people  ? 
It  is  inevitable.  AVhy  distress  yourself 
about  the  woollen  towels?  Nobody  will 
use  them,  and  they  will  die  a  natural 
death ;  they  are  not  worth  making  a  fuss 
about.' 

'  Natural  wool  should  surely  be  undyed 
to  die  a  natural  death,'  slyly  whispered 
Disney  to  Leo,  as  the  hostess  hurried  off ; 
but,  low  as  was  the  whisper,  Tom  caught 
it  and  groaned. 

'  Where  are  your  usual  powers.  Captain 
Disney?' 

'  Natural  wool-gathering,' laughed  Edgar, 
as  he  left  the  tent  with  the  Fordes  and 
Major  Westmorland. 

The  day  was  a  huge  success,  altogether. 
The  whole  town  laid  down  its  arms,  and 
surrendered  unconditionally  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  sanitation.  When,  at  the 
close  of  the  proceedings,   the  bishop  an- 
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nounced  the  inauguration  of  the  Xor- 
chester  branch,  and  invited  any  intending 
members  to  come  forward,  the  summons 
was  responded  to  by  the  enrolment  of 
a  couple  of  hundred  names. 

The  Fordes  and  Captain  Disney  remained 
to  supper  amongst  the  Saxons'  own  friends, 
and,  as  the  evening  went  on,  Leo  began 
to  feel  her  spirits  rise.  Evelyn  thawed 
more  than  he  had  ever  done  before  ;  he  sat 
next  her,  and  talked  a  good  deal,  for  him, 
his  theme  being  malarial  fever,  of  w^hich 
he  had  seen  a  good  deal  in  India,  and 
concerning  which  he  differed  in  opinion 
from  the  doctor  who  had  lectured  that 
afternoon.  It  w^as  a  subject  which  lent 
itself  to  anecdote,  and  he  told  her  tales  of 
his  camp  life  which  interested  and  thrilled 
her,  and  made  her  feel  proud  of  him. 

After  supper,  he  took  her  into  the  li- 
brar}^,  which  was  deserted,  and  told  her  how 
sorry  he  was  to  be  leaving  her  to-morrow, 
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and  how  much  he  hoped  she  would   ver 
soon  come  to  FeverelL 

*I  want  to  know  you  better,'  he  said, 
humbly.  '  We  seem  such  stra.norers,  do 
we  not?' 

'  I  am  so  shy  of  you,*  replied  she,  with 
beautiful  blushes. 

'  And  I  of  you.'  he  confessed,  'strange 
as  it  may  sound.' 

The  idea  made  them  both  smile ;  and 
she  looked  so  pretty,  and  was  so  close  to 
him,  that  he  kissed  her;  and,  as  she  did 
not  resent  this,  possessed  himself  of  her 
hand,  and  asked  her  if  she  liked  her  ring. 

'  It  was  such  a  pleasure  to  him  to  give 
it  you,'  he  said ;  *  but  by  rights  it  was  my 
privilege,  was  it  not?' 

'  I  saw  Mrs.  Shorthouse   admiring  it  all 
supper-time,'    laughed    Leo.       '  She    will 
describe  it   to  Mrs.  Hancock  I      Did  you 
know  that  you   and  I  were   the  centre  of 
attraction  this  evening?' 
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'  No !'  lie  returned,  in  some  conster- 
nation, making  her  laugh  again,  quite 
merrily  :  but,  at  this  moment,  Richard's 
voice  was  heard  calling  her. 

'  I  must  go,'  she  said,  '  but  I  will  ^come 
up  to  the  station,  as  you  suggest,  to- 
morrow, to  say  '•  Good-bye "  to  your 
father.  I  daresay  Captain  Disney  will 
bring  me,  if  Dick  is  away.  He  is  so  nice, 
isn't  he  ?' 

'  Who  ?     Disney  ?' 

'  Yes.  You  and  he  are  great  friends, 
are  you  not?' 

'  He  has  altered  a  great  deal  since  I  knew 
him,'  replied  Evelyn,  sternly  ,•  '  or  I  have.' 
Leo  looked  at  him  questioningly,  but 
there  was  no  time  for  more,  as  footsteps 
were  drawing  near  ;  so,  Avith  a  hurried  fare- 
well, she  made  her  escape  from  the  room, 
and  he  followed  her  into  the  hall. 

Richard  was  buttoning  his  coat,  and 
bidding  Mrs.  Saxon  farewell. 
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'  You  may  indeed  congratulate  your- 
self— it  has  been  more  than  a  success,  it 
has  been  a  Xew  Departure,'  he  said,  cor- 
dially. '  I  believe  the  whole  tone  of  local 
thought  will  be  changed  from  this  day 
forward.     You  are  a  pioneer,  Mrs.  Saxon.' 

The  good  lady  was  radiant. 

'  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done 
without  you,  doctor,'  said  she,  shaking 
hands  heartily.  '  You  have  been  invalu- 
able, pray  accept  my  thanks.  Dr.  Comp- 
ton  mentioned  you  to  me  in  the  most 
complimentary  terms.  I  heard  him  tellings 
Mrs.  Shorthouse  that  he  thought  the  dis- 
trict most  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
such  a  thoroughly  scientific  young  fellow !' 

'  I  am  several  inches  taller !  But  allow 
me  to  say  that  I  value  your  commendations 
a  great  deal  more  than  even  Dr.  Compton's,' 
replied  Richard,  with  his  eyes  on  Muriel's 
golden  hair. 

'  Good-night,'  he   said  to    her,   in  a  low 
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voice,  a  minute  later.     '  You   look   tired/ 

'  Yes,  I  am  tired,'  replied  she,  a  little 
•weariness  apparent  in  her  calm  tones. 
'These  things  are  rather  exhausting;  I 
wish  Hope  had  been  here,  she  would  have 
been  such  a  help.' 

Tom,  who  was  standing  near,  took  up  the 
word. 

'  Ah,  true  for  you,  old  lady,'  he  said, 
mournfully.  '  We  wanted  Hope.  If  Hope 
had  been  here,  the  whole  aifair  would  have 
tasted  different,  somehow !  Doesn't  a 
fellow  miss  her,  just  ?' 

Evelyn  was  advancing  down  the  hall 
with  Leo,  and  he  heard  these  words.  They 
tore  open  his  wound  so  desperately,  he  felt 
as  if  he  would  bleed  to  death. 

It  was  a  fearfully  sharp  pang — a  refine- 
ment of  agony.  How  should  he  go  on  ? 
How  could  he  do  without  her  ? 

Just  for  those  few  minutes  in  the  library 
his  fate  had  seemed  almost  bearable.     What 
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a  delusion  did  Tom's  light  words  show  such 
a  thought  to  be  ! 

He  felt  as  if  his  misery  must  choke  him. 
Dazed,  he  followed  Leo's  graceful  figure 
down  the  hall ;  mechanically  he  helped  her 
up  to  her  seat  beside  Disney  in  the 
cart. 

Richard  sprang  up  behind,  beside  Joe. 

'  Miss  Forde  tells  me  I  shall  see  you 
again,'  cried  Edgar,  gaily.  '  My  mission 
to-morrow,  it  seems,  is  to  drive  a  disconso- 
late fair  lady  to  the  parting  tryst  wdth  her 
true  love.  How  many  pocket-handkerchiefs 
ought  I  to  take  with  me,  to  lend  to  my 
friends  in  case  of  an  emergency  ?  Poor  old 
chap  !'  to  Evelyn.  '  No  wonder  you  look 
down  in  the  mouth.  What  would  you  give 
me  to  drive  the  mare  home — eh  ?  Jove  ! 
what  a  night,'  he  added,  more  solemnly, 
gazing  up  into  the  pearl-strewn  heavens.  '  I 
hope  you  have  wraps  enough,  Miss  Leone, 
— those  stars  look  like  frost !' 
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'  I  am  as  warm  as  a  toast,  thank  you  ! 
Dick,  it  was  clever  of  you  to  make  me  bring 
my  furs !  How  glorious  the  sky  is  !  I 
think  I  never  saw  the  stars  so  bright  I 
Look,  Evelyn,  at  the  milky  way.  Is  it  not 
lovely  ?' 

Evelyn  turned  his  tragic  face  up  to 
those  mute,  spacious  heavens,  and  in  his 
sore  heart  was  the  longing,  which  Hope 
had  felt  so  often,  to  be  away  beyond  the 
stars,  where  the  weary  find  rest. 

'  You  look  like  Hamlet,  in  the  church- 
yard scene,'  laughed  Edgar;  'how  becoming 
the  starlight  is,  old  man  !' 

And  then  the  mare  found  she  had  had 
enough  of  it,  and  dashed  oif  down  the 
avenue. 

'  Good-bye,  Evelyn !'  rang  out  Leo's  clear 
voice.  He  wished,  for  her  sake,  that  he 
might  never  hear  it  again. 

To  go  indoors  was  impossible ;  he  wan- 
dered away,  blind  with  pain,  into  the  dark 
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garden,  in  and  out,  stumbling  in  the  dim 
light  now  and  then  over  a  tent  rope. 

Still  the  vast  glittering  sky  over-arched 
him.  Wherever  she  was — his  darling — at 
that  moment,  the  same  glory  of  stars  bowed 
over  her.  If  so  she  willed,  she  might  lift 
her  sweet  eyes  to  the  same  point  of  brilliancy 
on  which  his  were  fixed  :  it  seemed  to  create 
a  point  of  meeting.  Wherever  she  was,  he 
prayed  God  that  she  was  well  and  happy. 

At  that  very  moment  Hope  was  coming 
out  of  the  room  in  which  Guy  was  con- 
valescent ;  he  was  asleep,  after  a  day  of 
fidgetting  which  had  sorely  tried  her  pa- 
tience. Now  that  he  was  growing  stronger, 
neither  his  tongue  nor  his  limbs  were  ever 
still.  Wilf  was  admitted  into  the  same 
room  with  him,  and  the  two  together  were, 
as  Xurse  White  remarked,  '  enousfh  to 
bewilder  a  saint.' 

Wilf  was  a  credulous  little  boy,  far  less 
imaginative  than  Guy,    but    of  tenacious 

VOL.  III.  I 
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memory,  and  given  to  repeating  every- 
thino;  he  heard.     For  instance — 

'Do  you  know,  Aunt  Hope,  one  of  the 
boys  at  our  school  saw  a  cat  swallow  a  rat 
— whole !  He  saic  the  cat  do  it,  and  Guy 
says  he  doesn't  believe  it's  true !' 

'  Do  you  know,  Aunt  Hope,'  Guy  would 
retort,  mocking,  '  that  a  man  papa  knows 
once  saw  a  'bus  horse  swallow  a  conductor? 
He  bolted  him,  you  know.  It  was  done  in 
a  minute.' 

'  Oh,  Guy  !'  from  Wilf,  in  horrified 
accents,  '  is  that  true  ?' 

'  Yes,  just  about  as  true  as  your  precious 
cat  and  rat  story.' 

'  Oh,  Guy,  you  are  unkind !  Isn't  he 
awfully  unkind.  Aunt  Hope?' 

'  Don't  teaze  him,  Guy  dear.  There  !  I 
have  disentangled  the  knot  from  your 
wool:  you  can  go  on  again.' 

Guy's  stumpy  fingers  travelled  obedi- 
ently through  his  knitting  for  nearly  two 
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minutes  :  when  the  result  of  Wilf  s  cogita- 
tions were  suddenly  hurled  at  his  audience 
in  the  shape  of  this  conundrum. 

'  But,  Aunt  Hope,  just  supposing  a  'bus 
horse  did  eat  up  a  conductor — just  sup- 
posing, you  know :  would  they  try  the 
horse  for  murder  ?' 

A  whole  day  of  this  sort  of  thing  had 
well-nigh  wearied  out  Hope's  patience. 
She  had  been  feeling  dull  and  heavy- 
headed  all  day,  too,  though,  since  Mabel 
Thorpe  had  been  declared  out  of  danger, 
she  had  felt  as  happy  as  it  seemed  probable 
she  ever  would  feel. 

Now  Bo  wen  came  softly  to  relieve  guard, 
and  bade  her  young  mistress  go  to  bed  at 
once. 

Hope  bent  for  a  last  look  at  Guy's 
.,  beautiful,  resolute  face  on  the  pillow  : 
he  was  very  like  the  young  aunt  who  bent 
over  him. 

'  Miss  Merrion,  it's  courting  infection  to 

i2 
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hang  over  the  child  like  that,'  remonstrated 
Bo  wen. 

'  It  will  be  ten  days  to-morrow  since  I 
came,'  whispered  Hope,  smiling, '  so  I  ought 
to  sicken  now  if  I  mean  to,  ought  I  not  ?' 

'  Don't  talk  so,  miss :  you  terrify  me.' 

Hope  went  out  on  tiptoe,  a  smile  on  her 
white  face.  There  was  no  blind  to  the 
landing  window,  and  the  stars  showed 
through  it.  Raising  the  sash,  she  leaned 
out  into  the  night.  It  was  still,  cold,  and 
glittering.  Far  off,  she  could  hear  the 
murmur  of  the  sea,  in  its  restless  mono> 
tony,  rising  and  falling  on  its  dark  shore- 
unceasingly. 

A  step  on  the  gravel  side-walk.  She 
withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  stars,  and 
looked  down ;  in  the  deep  shadow  she  was 
hidden  from  view,  but  the  dim  radiance 
of  the  sky  was  on  the  face  of  the  gentle- 
man who  passed,  looking  up  at  the  house 
as  he  did  so. 
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It  was  Gilbert  Greville. 

^  I  told  you  so,'  murmured  Hope  to  her- 
self, with  first  a  dash  of  amusement,  and 
then  a  sigh  of  pain. 

When  he  had  gone  by,  she  softly 
closed  the  window,  and  went  to  her 
room ;  and,  as  she  drank  the  choco- 
late which  Bowen  had  placed  in  readi- 
ness for  her,  she  realized,  with  a 
sudden  access  of  an  emotion  impossible 
to  define,  that  it  had  become  a  matter 
of  difficult}^  to  swallow.  Her  throat  was 
sore. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

THE  LAST  DAY. 

This  is  my  holiday. 

Julian  Sturgis. 

'  Let  us  be  merry,  and  devise  sports  I' 

'  With  all  my  heart  I     What  think  you  of  falling  in  love  ?'' 

Shakespeare. 

Captain  Disney  seemed  in  no  hurry  to 
leave  Xor Chester :  he  found  the  little 
house  in  Minster-gate  exceeding  comforta- 
ble People  perturbed  themselves  consid- 
erably about  his  continued  presence  there. 
In  fact,  Miss  Press  spoke  to  the  doctor 
about  it. 

Miss  Lucy  Press  might  fairly  be  consid- 
ered to  rank  as  the  first  martyr  to  science 
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in  Norchester.  So  impressed  had  the 
eldest  sister  been  by  the  solemn  warnin^^s 
of  the  lecturer,  that  she  immediately  had 
the  whole  system  of  drainage  in  her  quaint 
old  house  inspected;  and  thereby  had  prov- 
ed the  truth  of  the  adage,  '  Let  sleeping 
dogs  lie.'  The  awakened  smells  had  given 
Miss  Lucy,  the  youngest,  a  touch  of  gastric 
fever,  and  Richard  was  in  attendance.  He 
laughed  very  unconcernedly  over  the  timid 
lady's  hint  that  perhaps  Miss  Forde  and 
Captain  Disney  were  thrown  too  much  in 
each  other's  society. 

'You  see,  my  sister  is  engaged  to  Major 
Westmorland,'  he  said.  '  In  two  or  three 
days  she  is  going  off  to  stay  at  Feverell 
Chase.  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  the  Cap- 
tain's company  when  she  is  gone.' 

'  Humph !'  was  Mrs.  Hancock's  com- 
ment, when  this  was  repeated  to  her.  '  I 
don't  fancy,  somehow,  that  he'll  stay  very 
long  after  she's  gone,  do  you?' 
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'Do  you  fancy  he  admires  her?'  flut- 
tered Miss  Press  :  '  dear !  how  many  lovers 
Leo  Forde  seems  to  have ' 

'  I  suppose  Mrs.  Saxon  would  be  the 
last  person  to  warn  young  Forde  that  he 
was  outraging  propriety,'  snapped  Mrs. 
Hancock.  '  She  is  a  woman  who  sets  all 
custom  at  defiance,  and  no  doubt,  if  she 
is  satisfied,  he  does  not  care  what  other 
people  think  ;'  which  was  truer  than  the 
speaker  knew. 

Leo's  going  to  Feverell  had  been  post- 
poned, owing  to  Lady  Royd's  inability  to 
be  present :  but  now  a  day  had  really 
been  fixed.  She  was  to  go  on  the  9th  of 
October,  and  the  6th  had  already  arrived. 

Her  departure  being  thus  definitely  ar- 
ranged, the  Captain  began  to  realise  that 
he  should  miss  her  greatly.  He  wished 
"Westmorland  would  invite  him,  too,  to  Fev- 
erell ;  he  was  curious  to  see  what  became 
of  the  engagement. 
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Leoiie  puzzled  him  a  great  deal.  She 
was  not  at  all  like  a  girl  whose  heart  was 
a  hundred  miles  off.  In  fact,  directly  her 
fiance  left  Hesselburgh,  she  seemed  to 
shake  off  a  certain  constraint,  and  to 
grow  more  amiable  and  more  charming 
daily. 

He  found  himself  remembering  her 
words,  trying  to  recall  her  tones — chuck- 
ling to  himself  over  some  of  her  nonsensical 
little  speeches.  He  could  not  help  sus- 
pecting that  it  was  she,  and  she  alone,  who 
cast  so  enchanting  a  glamour  over  the 
young  doctor's  household. 

The  lazy  amusement  with  which  he  had 
at  first  watched  the  eno^ao^ement  between 
her  and  Major  Westmorland  had  changed, 
since  he  read  the  mystic  prophecy,  into  a 
feeling  of  a  most  uncomfortable  descrip- 
tion. The  uncouth  lines  had  been  studied 
by  him  so  often  since  they  came  into  his 
possession,    that   they   seemed    to    repeat 
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themselves   over    and   over   again    in    his- 
head  : 

'  Withouten  Hope  it  shuUde  betyde, 
The  last  sonne  is  an  onely  childe. 
Sonne  ys  hee  of  a  yonger  sonne, 
Ner  wyfe  ne  childer  hath  hee  non.' 

The  more  he  thought  of  them,  the  more 
he  felt  persuaded  that  Evelyn's  motive  for 
marrying  was  not  love.  The  suspicion 
made  him  more  wretched  than  he  could 
at  all  account  for.  When  Leone  came 
singing  into  the  room  with  a  handful  of 
flowers  from  her  old  walled  garden,  and 
proceeded  with  lazy  grace  to  dash  them, 
apparently  pell-mell,  into  various  bowls 
and  jars,  where  the  effect  was  instant  and 
telling,  he  would  lay  down  his  newspaper 
or  his  novel,  and,  with  his  cigar  slowly 
expiring  between  his  fingers,  watch  her 
earnestly  with  an  aroused  look  in  his  beau- 
tiful eyes,  and  a  mind  full  of  dismal  specu- 
lations. He  would  fancy  the  song  quenched, 
the  elasticity  gone  from  the  girlish  move- 
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rnents :  he  hated  to  fancy  her  as   Evelyn's 
Avife. 

'  Miss  Leo,'  he  said,  on  the  morninfr  of 
the  sixth,  when  he  had  so  watched  her 
silently  some  minutes.  '  Let  ns  finish 
gloriously.     Shall  we  ?' 

'  What  can  you  possibly  mean  ?'  said 
she,  with  the  light  awaking  in  eyes  a  mo- 
ment before  clouded  with  dark  thoughts. 

'My  visit  here  has  been — is  so —  Well, 
I  hardly  know  what  to  say.  Pleasant  is 
too  mild  a  Avord.  It  has  been  such  a  de- 
lightful experience :  so  unlike  any  sort  of 
pleasure  I  ever  knew  before.' 

He  broke  off,  for  Leo  had  made  an  in- 
voluntary movement  as  of  escape.  It  was 
only  momentary:  soon  she  had  commanded 
voice  and  complexion,  and  said,  quieth', 

'I  am  glad  Ave  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting your  feeling  dull.  I  was  afraid, 
after  the  Saxons  Avent,  you  must  find  this 
place  anything  but  enlivening.' 
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*What  a  jaded  wreck  you  must  have 
thoucrht  me,'  he  laughingly  answered. 
'  Xo,  I  am  thankful  to  say  my  powers  of 
enjoyment  are  not  so  entirely  worn  out. 
The  suofofestion  I  now  have  to  make  is  that 
my  visit  should  close  suitably,  with  a  grand 
iinale  of  some  kind.  Did  jon  not  say  you 
have  never  seen  Marvaulx  Abbey  ?' 

Her  face  kindled. 

'  No,  I  never  saw  it.' 

'  I  propose  that  you,  Dick,  and  I  should 
make  a  day  of  it.  It  is  too  much  for  the 
mare  in  one  day,  so  I  suggest  that  Joe 
takes  her  over  to  Letley  Bridge  to-morrow, 
and  that,  on  Wednesday,  Ave  take  the  train 
to  Letley,  and  drive  on  from  there — the 
whole  expedition  to  be  my  affair  entirely. 
You  look  pleased :  it  is  my  good  fortune 
to  suggest  something  that  gives  you 
|)leasure  ?' 

'  Indeed  it  does !'  she  cried,  gladly. 
^  What  a  capital  idea.     I  shall  enjoy  it  so 
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much  ;  the  looking  forward  to  it  will  quite 
prevent  my  dwelling  on  my  visit  to ' 

She  checked  herself,  covered  with  con- 
fusion ;  and  an  awkward  silence  super- 
vened. At  last  she  spoke,  slowl}-,  and  a 
little  proudly. 

'  I  should  not  have  confessed,'  she  said, 
'  that  I  am  shy  of  my  visit  to  Feverell ;. 
but  I  am.  I  have  never  met  Lady  Ro^^d 
nor  her  daughters,  and  I  wish  that  Richard 
were  going  with  me.  I  am  afraid  of 
criticism.' 

'  It  is  most  natural,'  gravely  replied 
Edgar,  laying  down  his  cigar  ;  '  and  yet — 
forgive  me  if  I  say  that,  were  I  in  West- 
morland's place,  I  should  be  dissatislBed.* 
He  rose  determinedly,  and  came  near  where 
she  stood.  '  Were  you  engaged  to  me,'  he 
said,  in  tense  tones,  '  I  would  demand  that 
you  should  come  gladly  to  the  world's  end 
if  I  were  there.' 

Leone    had   plenty  of  pluck.      Beyond 
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the  whiteness  of  her  face,  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  she  w^as  moved. 

'But  I  am  not  engaged  to  you,'  she 
replied,  steadily,  '  and  it  seems  futile  to 
talk  such  nonsense.' 

So  saying,  she  took  her  empty  water- 
can,  and  went  out  of  the  room  to  replenish 
it. 

He  flung  himself  down  on  the  sofa, 
with  an  angry  w^ord,  and  perturbed  coun- 
tenance. 

'  I  do  not  believe  she  cares  for  him,' 
he  reflected,  bitterly.  '  She  is  afraid  of 
him,  and  that  is  the  whole  of  the  matter.' 

When  Dick  w^as  consulted,  he  agreed 
delightedly  to  the  idea  of  the  expedition  ; 
and  next  day,  Joe  and  the  mare  were  des- 
patched, to  put  up  at  the  inn  at  Letley 
Bridge,  and  be  in  readiness  at  the  station 
the  following  morning. 

The  w^eather,  now  that  October  had 
begun,  had  improved  again,  as  sometimes 
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happens.  The  sky  was  of  faint  tender  blue, 
a  warm  haze  covered  the  distances,  and  the 
woods  were  beginning  to  show  their  gor- 
geous panoply  of  scarlet,  crimson,  and  gold, 
when  Leo  came  downstairs  on  the  eighth, 
ready  for  their  early  breakfast  and  start. 

'Oh,  how  delightful,'  she  cried,  'to 
think  that  we  are  not  going  to  waste  this 
perfect  day,  but  to  make  the  very  most  of 
it!' 

'Eat  plenty  of  breakfast,'  Disney  urged 
her,  '  you  will  be  hungry  before  you  get 
any  dinner.  Where's  that  rascal  Richard  ? 
He  will  not  have  time  for  a  mouthful.' 

'  I  hope  no  patient  has  turned  up  to 
delay  him,'  cried  Leo.  '  I  heard  the  sur- 
gery bell  just  now.' 

Edgar  cut  a  plateful  of  ham,  and  put  it 
ready  in  Dick's  place.  Leo  buttered  his 
toast,  but  v/hen  ten  minutes  had  elapsed, 
and  he  came  not,  she  went  out  to  seek 
him. 
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He  was  not  in  the  suro^ery  at  all,  and,  as 
she  came  through  the  hall,  she  noticed  that 
his  hat  was  gone. 

'  I  do  really  believe  that  he  must  have 
been  called  out,'  she  announced,  in  dismay. 

*  It  is  exceedingly  awkward  if  he  has,^ 
observed  Edgar,  '  we  ought  to  start  the 
moment  the  fly  comes  ;  if  we  miss  this  train, 
there  is  not  another  for  two  hours.' 

After  a  short  period  of  waiting,  somebody 
knocked  at  the  front  door,  and  a  note  was 
brought  to  Leo. 

It  was  from  Richard ;  a  hurried  pencil 
scrap. 

'  The  Deanery. 

'  Very  sorry  ;  no  chance  of  my  getting 
off;  the  Dean — lungs,  I  am  afraid,  but  as 
yet  doubtful.  Cannot  say  when  I  may  be 
back,  or  if  I  could  meet  you  anywhere. 
Am  breakfasting  here. 

'R.  F.' 
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'  Well !'  cried  Leo,  trying  to  laugh  off 
her  vexation.  '  T  seem  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment !' 

Edgar  took  the  note  and  read  it. 

'  Well,  I  am  sorry  that  he's  not  available 
for  the  start,'  he  said,  composedly,  '  but 
you  must  put  up  with  me  until  he 
comes.' 

'  Oh,  we  cannot  go  without  him,'  deject- 
edly answered  the  girl,  sinking  down  into 
an  arm-chair.     '  We  must  give  it  up.' 

^  Give  it  up  !  No  such  thing  !  We  can't 
do  that.  There  is  no  telegraph  to  Letley, 
and  Joe  won't  know  what  to  do.  You  see, 
Dick  suggests  meeting  us  somewhere,  he 
evidently  does  not  contemplate  our  chang- 
ing plans.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  don't  really  think '  began 

Leo,  and  stopped  short  reddening. 

*  Ah,  I  see  !'  cried  Edgar,  unscrupulous- 
ly, '  you  do  not  trust  me !  That  is  it ! 
I  said  something,  the  other  day,  which  I 
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had  no  right  to  say,  aud  you  cannot  be  sure 
of  my  not  repeating  the  offence.' 

'  Oh,  you  are  very  unkind !'  said  Leo, 
indio^nantly. 

'  It  seems  hard,'  recklessly  went  on  he, 
'  that  I  may  not  have  this  one  day's  hap- 
piness. Westmorland  will  have  you  all 
the  rest  of  your  life.  You  need  scarcely 
grudge  me  my  farewell  pleasure,  I  think. 
It  Avill  soon  be  over,  and  you  will  be  with 
your  lover  to-morrow.  Could  you  not  put 
up  with  me  to-day  ?' 

She  was  mute,  not  understanding  the 
reason  of  this  outburst.     At  last — 

•  You  must  see,'  she  slowly  said,  '  that  I 
could  hardly  go — why  will  you  ask  it  ? 
You  see  quite  well  what  I  mean  :  you  know 
I  want  to  go.' 

'  Then,  in  the  name  of  common-sense, 
why  not  go  ?  I  write  a  line  to  Richard, 
telling  him  where  to  meet  us  ;  I  leave  a 
fly  at  Letley  to  bring  him  on ;  he  will  be 
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able  to  get  away,  right  enough  ;  he  cer- 
tainly, from  this  note,  means  us  to  go. 
Read  it  again.' 

'  I  wish  he  would  be  more  explicit,'  said 
Leo,  looking  at  her  brother's  scrawl. 

'  He  knows  I  shall  understand,'  said 
Edgar,  impetuously. 

As  usual,  where  his  own  desires  were 
strong,  every  other  consideration  went  to 
the  wall ;  he  was  determined  to  go,  and 
Leone,  all  of  whose  wishes  pointed  in  the 
same  direction,  was  quite  unable  to  hold 
out  for  long. 

The  fly,  driving  up  to  the  door,  clinched 
the  matter,  though  why  it  should  do  so  was 
scarcely  obvious.  Edgar  scribbled  direc- 
tions on  a  card  for  Richard,  which  he  stuck 
on  the  clock ;  the  same  directions  were 
also  repeated  verbally  to  the  housemaid, 
who  was  left  with  injunctions  to  hurry  the 
doctor  ofl*  the  moment  he  came  in  ;  and,  in 
an   incredibly   short   space   of    time,    Leo 
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found  herself  really  off,  driving  with  Edgar 
up  the  town,  where  it  was  fortunately,  as 
yet,  too  early  for  the  gossip-mongers  to  be 
about. 

The  full  beauty  of  the  day  became  first 
apparent  when  they  w^ere  seated  in  the 
train.  It  was  so  sunny  and  warm  and  still 
and  dreamlike  that  Leo  wondered  if  it  were 
all  really  true ;  that  she  was  awake  and  in 
her  senses — engaged  to  Evelyn  "Westmor- 
land, and  sitting  opposite  Edgar  Disney  in 
the  raihvay-carriage,  as  they  rushed  through 
the  autumn  land. 

The  country  was  uneventful  until  they 
reached  Letley  Bridge,  where  Joe  and  the 
cart  were  duly  in  waiting.  The  groom  was 
left  at  the  station  to  procure  a  carriage, 
and  to  bring  Richard  on  when  he  arrived, 
and  the  young  couple  started  off  together 
on  their  twelve  miles'  drive. 

When  they  started,  Disney  w^as  some- 
what  silent ;   but,   as   they  advanced  into 
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the  beautiful  scenery  which  surrounds 
Marvaulx,  he  turned  to  his  companion 
with  a  smile. 

'  xlre  you  enjoying  it  ?' 

'  It  is  simply  beautiful.  I  am  drinking 
it  in.' 

'  Better  than  stopping  at  home — eh  ?' 

'  Oh !'  she  cried,  impulsively,  '  I  am  glad 
I  came  !' 

'  So  am  I,'  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  '  glad 
you  came.  I  w^ant  to  enjoy  this  one  day, 
without  thinking  of  to-morrow\' 

He  saw  her  gay  face  cloud  instantly, 
and  his  heart  began  to  beat  excitedly. 
The  girl's  beauty  had  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  him  :  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  that  look.  Something  w^as  wrong, — 
something  must  be  desperately  wrong 
between  her  and  Westmorland.  If  he 
could  but  find  out  what  it  was  !  He  won- 
dered at  himself,  as  he  drove  on,  to  think 
how  entirely  Leone  had  chased  Hope  Mer- 
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rion's  imafre  from  his  mind.  In  his  heart 
of  hearts,  he  felt  nearer  to  Leo  than  he  had 
ever  done  to  Hope.  His  engagement  had 
been,  after  all,  an  effort. 

When  Hope  first  appeared  in  Colombo, 
her  triumph  had  been  universal.  She  was 
raved  over :  every  man  that  Disney  knew 
was  in  love  with  her  :  he  himself  had  been 
completely  overmastered  by  her  wonderful 
charm.  When  she  accepted  him,  his  ela- 
tion and  triumph  had  raised  him  to  the 
seventh  heaven  ;  and  yet,  as  he  grew  to 
be  with  her,  and  talk  to  her  on  terms  of 
greater  intimacy,  he  had  felt  uncomfort- 
ably that  it  was  a  strain  :  that  he  was  not 
exactly  acting  a  part,  but  acting  so  much 
above  his  usual  level  that  the  continuance 
of  it  would  be  a  labour.  With  Leone  he 
never  felt  thus. 

The  motives  which  guide  human  con- 
duct   are    very   strange :   sometimes   very 
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small.  If  Leo  had  not  been  engaged  when 
he  first  met  her,  she  might  never  have 
made  so  deep  an  impression.  The  Cap- 
tain would  have  been  more  wary,  and  kept 
himself  upon  a  different  footing ;  for  Leo 
was  not  by  any  means  a  brilliant  match. 

Knowing  her  appropriated,  he  had  asso- 
ciated with  her  fearlessly :  and  he  began 
to  fear  that  he  had  gone  too  far  for  his 
own  peace  of  mind. 

The  shadow  still  rested  on  Leo's  face  as 
he  looked  by  stealth  at  her.  How  beauti- 
ful was  the  line  of  her  profile;  the  impetu- 
ous mouth,  the  rounded  chin,  the  line  of 
throat,  and  the  graceful  sweep  of  her 
young  form,  in  its  neatly-fitting  garment. 

'  Leo,'  he  said,  very  low,  '  I  beseech  you, 
smile  upon  me.  If  you  look  sad,  you 
make  a  strange  swelling  come  in  my  throat, 
and  these  yellow  stubble  fields  seem  so 
forlorn,  and  even  the  blue  sky  is  grieving.' 
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She  shivered,  and  for  a  little  made  no 
reply,  but  soon  seemed  to  nerve  herself  to 
answer. 

'  Is  it  fair — is  it  right — to  talk  to  me 
like  this?'  she  faltered. 

'  No,'  he  said,  energetically,  '  it  is  not ! 
I  am  a  poor,  cowardly  wretch,  unable  to 
keep  my  own  feelings  in  the  background ; 
you  must  help  me  to  be  strong,  help  me 
by  being  gay  and  like  yourself.' 

'  Gay  and  like  myself,'  she  repeated, 
with  a  wistful  smile.  '  That  is  not  easy, 
to-day.' 
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leg's  treason. 

Love  hangs  like  light  about  your  name 

As  music  round  the  shell : 
No  heart  can  take  of  you  a  tame 
Farewell. 

Swinburne. 

^  Why  is  it  not  easy  to-day  ?'  he  asked, 
gently. 

She  did  not  answer :  and,  after  a  little 
silence,  he  spoke  again  of  something 
different. 

'There  is  Marvaulx,'  he  said,  pointing 
with  his  whip  to  where  the  white  walls 
of  the   abbey   gleamed   in    the    distance. 
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'  This  is  a  long  hill :  will  you  care  to  walk 
a  little  way  ?' 

'Yes/ 

She  assented.  He  lifted  her  down,  and 
they  walked  side  by  side  up  the  steep 
slope. 

He  was  really  sorry  for  his  own  un- 
guardedness,  and  anxious  to  reassure  her. 
Presently  he  intended  to  have  her  entire 
confidence,  and  he  knew  that  this  could 
never  be  accomplished  if  he  scared  her 
now,  or  was  in  any  way  too  sudden  or 
abrupt. 

All  the  way  up  the  hill  he  chatted  to 
her  of  the  old  abbey  and  its  history.  It 
had  been  a  convent  of  nuns,  not  a  monas- 
tery, and  a  fearful  interest  had  been  im- 
parted to  it  of  late  years  by  the  discovery 
of  a  skeleton  of  a  woman,  bricked  up  in  a 
wall.  She  was  crouched  together  in  such 
an  attitude  of  mute  despair  as  to  leave  na 
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doubt  of  her  having;  been  buried  alive. 
Leo  had  never  heard  the  tale  before,  and 
it  thrilled  her  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
divert  her  thoughts  from  herself,  as  he  had 
hoped  it  would. 

By  the  time  they  had  arrived  at  the 
quaint  and  primitive  hostelry  which  stood 
just  outside  the  abbey  grounds,  she  had 
quite  recovered  her  spirits. 

Edgar  ordered  dinner,  and  secured  some 
fruit  for  their  present  refreshment,  as  they 
decided  not  to  dine  until  Richard  came. 
Then,  leaving  the  horse  and  trap,  they 
wandered  away  together  into  the  wood 
w^hich  skirted  the  ruins. 

Of  all  exquisite  spots  for  love-making, 
Marvaulx  is  surely  first  and  foremost. 
The  curve  of  the  pure  stream  circles  it 
like  a  silver  bow ;  the  rich  woods  hang 
over  the  pellucid  water.  The  white  tower 
is  reflected  in  the  river,  and  the  ruin  itself, 
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in  wonderful  preservation,  is  as  fine  an 
example  as  we  have  of  Early  English  in 
its  oldest  and  severest  form. 

To  the  two  who  wandered,  on  that  still 
sunny  day,  among  the  glades,  its  influence 
was  almost  overwhelming. 

Dappled  deer  started  shyly  from  the 
bracken  as  they  advanced  ;  the  broad  sun- 
light lay  warm  upon  the  moss,  and 
streamed  through  the  dark  foliage.  The 
delicate  hare-bells  nodded  in  the  dew,  and 
the  good  scent  of  the  hot  earth  steamed 
up  into  the  fragrant  air. 

They  were  apparently  the  only  human 
creatures  in  this  lonely  paradise  ;  and  the 
silence  seemed  to  draw  them  nearer,  ever 
nearer  to  each  other. 

They  rested  at  last,  in  a  warm  nook 
outside  a  bend  in  the  abbey  wall.  The 
sight  of  the  niche,  whence  the  bones  of 
the  unhappy  nun  had  been  taken,  had 
sobered  Leone,  and  again  on  her  face  was 
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the  shadow  which  Disney  could  not  bear 
to  see  there. 

'To  be  buried  alive  has  always  seemed 
to  me  the  most  dreadful  death  that  I  could 
picture,'  she  said. 

'  I  fancy  it  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  horror  of  it,'  he  answered. 

'  To  have  your  life  all  stron^^  in  you,' 
went  on  the  girl,  *  and  your  heart  beating, 
and  the  world — this  beautiful  world  !'  she 
glanced  around — '  spread  out  in  your  very 
sight,  and  for  cruel  hands  to  take  you  and 
fasten  you  up  in  the  dark  to  die — ah  !  It 
is  too  shocking  to  think  of;  it  makes  one 
hate  one's  fellow-men,  to  think  that  any- 
body could  ever  have  stood  by  and  seen 
it  done.' 

^  Some  women,'  slowly  said  Edgar,  who 
was  lying  face  downwards  upon  the  moss, 
his  head  resting  on  his  arm,  '  some  women 
deliberately  choose  such  a  fate.' 

'  What  can  you  possibly  mean?' 
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'  I  ought  to  have  said  that  very  few  de- 
liberately choose  it:  their  parents  and 
guardians  choose  it  for  them.  They  take 
them,  and,  as  you  say,  shut  them  up  in 
the  dark  to  die  ;  but  now-a-days  the  dying 
is  not  so  quickly  accomplished,  sometimes 
it  takes  a  life-time  of  captivity  and  suffer- 
ing quite  to  kill  a  woman.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  dilated  eyes,  but 
did  not  speak. 

'  They  brick  up  their  souls,  not  their 
bodies,  no^v-a-days,'  he  explained.  '  I 
fancy  the  suffering  may  be  keener,  because 
it  lasts  longer ;  I  mean,  of  course,— I  am 
speaking  figuratively.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  woman  married  to  a  man  she  does 
not  love  is  walled  up.  The  bright  outer 
world  is  no  more  for  her ;  she  is  alone,  in 
cold  and  darkness ;  and  no  human  power 
can  release  her,  all  her  life.' 

Leo  was  as  white  as  a  sheet. 
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She    put    up    her   hand   to    shade    her 
eyes. 

At  last,  agitated  words  burst  from 
her. 

'But  how  is  one  to  know?     How  can 
one  be  sure?     How  can  one  tell?' 
'   '  How  can  you  be  sure  of  what  ?'  asked 
the  Captain. 

'  That  you  really  love  ;'  her  voice  shook 
piteously.  '  How  is  a  girl  to  feel  sure  of 
her  own  feelings  when  they  change  so  fast 
— when  every  day  brings  fresh  thoughts 
and  new  ideas  ?  If  you  could  know  how 
I  have  changed  .  .  .  how  every  feeling  I 
had  seems  to  have  been  transformed  in 
the  last  few  months !  .  .  .  But  I  could  not 
explain;  I  don't  understand  myself:  all 
my  mind  is  in  such  confusion  that  there 
seems  no  firm  ground  anywhere !' 

She  hid  her  face,  while  the  warm  wind 
whispered  by,  bringing  puffs  of  seductive 
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sweetness  from  the  wallflowers  whicli  grew 
in  the  clefts  of  the  ruined  walls. 

Edgar  moved  a  little  nearer  to  her,  and 
took  her  hand.  She  drew  it  away  with  a 
start. 

'  Forgive  me,'  said  his  gentle  voice, 
'  please  forgive  me,  Leo.  I  would  not  hurt 
or  wound  you  for  the  world.  But  I  want 
to  feel  sure  that  you  are  happy.  I  am  an 
old  friend  of  Dick's,  you  know,  and  I  like 
him  extremely ;  I  can  see  how  his  happi- 
ness is  bound  up  in  yours.  Now,  can  you 
pardon  it  if  I  speak  frankly  to  you  ?  This 
may  be  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  dare  so 
to  address  you,  and  in  the  past  fortnight 
w^e  have  seemed  to  grow  such  friends : 
will  you  grant  me  the  friend's  privilege  of 
plain  speech  ?' 

Her  hands  fell  into  her  lap,  and  he  saw 
her  white  face  ;  her  great  eyes,  melting  in 
tears,  fixed  far  away  on  the  autumn  woods. 
She  did  not  look  at  him. 
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'  Yes,'  she  said,  '  you  may  speak.  I 
feel — sometimes — as  if  you  could  help  me 
— as  if  you  could  understand  in  a  way  that 
Dick  cannot.' 

His  beautiful  eyes  kindled. 

'  I  believe  that  is  so,'  he  said,  *  and  you 
make  me  very  proud.  Xow,  will  you  try 
to  tell  me  what  you  meant,  just  now,  when 
you  said  you  were  not  sure  of  your  own 
feelings.  Did  you  mean — forgive  my  un- 
speakable boldness — did  you  mean  your 
feelings  towards — Westmorland  ?' 

It  was  fine  to  see  the  rich  blood  spring 
to  her  face. 

'Yes,' she  answered,  steadily,  still  not 
looking  at  him. 

*  Leo,  you  must  let  me  tell  you  straight 
out.  If  your  feeling  towards  him  admits 
of  a  doubt,  you  cannot  truly  love  him.' 
She  started  violently.  '  But,  hear  me,'  he 
cried,  earnestly,  '  I  feel  it  so  probable  that 
you  don't  understand  yourself.     Look  into 
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your  heart — test  it.  Suppose  I  told  you 
Westmorland  was  dead,  that  you  would 
never  see  him  again,'  —  she  exclaimed 
faintly — '  should  you  feel  that  it  was  the 
end  of  everything  for  you  ?  How  should 
you  feel  ?  Think  what  a  noble  fellow  he 
is,  and  how  handsome  !  Would  his  death 
mean  a  broken  heart  to  5^ou — at  all  events, 
for  the  present ;  would  it  turn  your  world 
to  dust  and  ashes?' 

She  made  no  answer. 

'  Which  would  you  feel  more — his  death 
or  Dick's  ?'  softly  pursued  Edgar. 

She  gave  a  cry. 

'  Oh,  Dick's — Dick's,  of  course  !'  she 
gasped  out,  tearfull}^  '  Please  don't  talk 
so  horribly — I  cannot  even  bear  to  think 
of  such  a  thing  as  losing  Dick  !' 

There  was  a  loner,  loner  silence.  Edofar 
never  once  took  his  eyes  off  her,  watching 
the  various  feelings  pass  over  her  face  in 
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rapid  change,  like  clouds  casting  shadows 
over  the  uplands. 

At  last  she  stretched  both  her  hands 
out  to  her  knees  and  wrung  them  together. 

'  What  am  I  to  do  ?'  she  said ;  and,  after 
a  pause  :  '  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  marry 
him  .  .  .  But,  when  he  asked  me,  I  felt 
so  sure  I  loved  him  :  he  is  so  good  and 
noble.  "We  needs  must  love  the  highest 
when  we  see  it,"  but  I  think  he  is  too  high 
up  for  me.  I  am  a  lower  thing  than  I 
believed  myself  to  be  ...  But  what  am  I 
to  do?     What  can  I  do?' 

'  Fays  ce  que  dois^  advienne  que  jjourra^^ 
said  Disney,  softly. 

'Oh,'  she  cried,  'but  how  could  I  go 
back  from  my  word,  so  lately  given  ? 
What  would  Richard  think  of  me  ?  what 
would  anybody  think  of  such  inconceivable 
fickleness  ?  why,  it  is  not  a  month  ago ! 
...  I  sit  here,  as  if  I  were  staring  my  own 
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self  in  the  face,'  she  said,  excitedly,  '  and  I 
despise  myself!  I  say  to  myself,  what  a 
wretch  must  you  be,  Leone  Forde,  to  do 
such  a  fearful  thing !  to  give  such  a  bind- 
ing solemn  promise,  and  not  to  be  able  to 
keep  it  for  a  month !  For  a  month  ?  .  .  . 
In  my  secret  heart  I  believe  I  did  not  keep 
it  for  a  week  !'  again  she  buried  her  face. 

His  heart  was  beating  excitedly;  had 
her  treason  begun  even  sooner  than  she 
knew — when  she  met  him  on  the  station 
platform  ? 

'  Leo,'  he  said,  solemnly,  '  which  would 
be  the  worse  thing :  to  own  your  mistake 
while  there  is  yet  time,  or  to  stand  in 
church  and  utter  vows  which,  even  now, 
before  you  make  them,  are  broken,  as  you 
yourself  confess  ?' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know!  I  don't  know  !'  she 
cried.  '  I  cannot  understand  it.  Has  it 
been  all  my  fault  ?  Sometimes  I  think  I 
should  like  to  feel  that    he  has   been  to 
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blame  too  !  .  .  .  He  is  so  cold  ...  so  dis- 
tant, and  stiff!  It  is  simple  truth  to  say 
that  I  know  less  of  him  now  than  when  I 
engao^ed  myself  to  him.  He  scarcely 
seems  glad  to  see  me  ;  I  know  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  talk  to  me  !  I  thought,'  said  she, 
with  quivering  lip,  '  that  I  was  superior  to 
the  desire  for  ordinary,  vulgar  love-mak- 
ing ;  but  a  little  more  tenderness  would 
perhaps — perhaps  have  made  it  easier  to 
love  him.' 

Disney,  brought  by  this  speech  face  to 
face  with  his  difficulty,  dropped  his  fore- 
head between  his  hands  and  deliberated  a 
long  time. 

He  had  received  from  Leone  a  23lain 
declaration  that  she  did  not  love  West- 
morland ;  this  she  had  given  almost  spon- 
taneously, the  pent-up  distress  of  her  mind 
finding  vent  at  the  first  touch  of  sympathy. 
Her  chief  cause  for  unhappiness,  naturally, 
was  the  fear  that  her  fickleness  would  cause 
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Westmorland  to  suffer.  As  if  in  opposition 
to  this  feeling,  she  had  gone  further,  and 
said  what  certainly  implied  a  doubt  of  his 
affection  for  her. 

In  these  circumstances,  should  he  be 
justified  in  telling  her  of  this  prophecy 
which  lay  in  his  pocket-book,  suggesting  so 
strongly  another  reason  than  love  for  the 
Major's  wish  to  marry  ?  To  put  the  ques- 
tion in  another  form:  should  he  be  justified 
in  keeping  such  knowledge  from  her? 

When  the  girl's  whole  future  hung  in 
the  balance,  was  it  not  his  duty  to  put  her 
in  possession  of  all  the  facts  ? 

It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  problem 
turned  chiefly  on  the  question  of  what 
were  Evelyn's  feelings.  Did  he  love  Leo? 
If  so,  what  a  treacherous  hound  was  he, 
Disney. 

But  then  he  was  secretly  so  certain  that 
Evelyn  was  not  in  love  with  her.     In  fact^ 
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no  other  hypothesis  seemed  to  account  at 
all  satisfactorily  for  his  extraordinary  be- 
haviour. The  situation  was  more  deeply 
complicated  by  the  fact,  borne  in  upon  the 
reasoner  most  vividly  during  the  past  few 
hours,  that  he  himself  did  love  Leone,  deep- 
ly and  strongly,  far  too  much  to  be  able 
to  let  her  go  calmly,  even  to  a  man  she 
cared  for.  To  see  her  sacrificed  to  some 
one  whom  confessedly  she  did  not  love, 
w^as  a  o^reat  deal  more  than  he  felt  able  to 
support  with  fortitude. 

Here  they  sat,  side  by  side  ;  the  hour 
was  his.  Her  confidence  in  him  showed 
pretty  plainly  that  her  heart  went  out  to 
him  :  he  could  make  her  love  him.  Surely, 
surely,  it  was  fair,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  to  steal  a  march  on  West- 
morland, to  rescue  certainly  one  person, 
perhaps  two,  from  life-long  misery. 

It  was  a  point  of  honour  too  delicate  and 
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too  intricate  for  him  to  be  able  to  see  all 
its  bearings.  An  inner  voice  seemed  to 
say,  beneath  the  strong  current  of  his 
inclinations, 

'  Let  this  matter  alone.     Westmorland 
is  your  friend,  and  this   girl  plighted   her 
troth  to  him.     She  did  it  of  her  own  free 
will,  and  you  know  pretty  accurately  that, 
had  you  not   appeared   on  the  scene,  she 
would    in    all    probability    have   had   no 
doubts   of  her  feelings.     You  are  deliber- 
ately stealing  her  away  from  him,  who  was 
so  loyal  to  you  that   he  even  declined  to 
be   friends  with    a   girl  who    had,   as    he 
thought,   treated  you   badly.     Even  now, 
if  you  had  the  fortitude  to  leave  her,  she 
would  most  likely,  in  her  visit  to  Feverell, 
become  more  at  ease  with  her  grave  suitor, 
and    grow   gradually    happy    with    him. 
How  do  you  knoAV  he   does  not  care  for 
her  ?     Is  he  a  man  to  wear  his  heart  upon 
his    sleeve?      Think    how    her    presence 
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would  brio;liten  his  life,  her  face  illumine 
his  lonely  home.  Dare  you  deliberately 
take  her  away  from  him  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  dare,'  he  mentally  replied.  'My 
love  for  her  is  my  justification.  It  is  false 
to  say  that  she  could  ever  be  happy  with 
him.  Had  she  never  seen  me,  it  might 
have  been  ;  but  now  it  is  too  late.  Am 
I  to  blame?  Did  I  know  how  matters 
stood  when  I  came  to  Xorchester?  Did 
Perseus,  when  he  saw  Andromeda,  argue 
that,  as  all  her  relations  had  handed  her 
calmly  over,  it  was  none  of  his  business  to 
try  to  save  her  ?  Pshaw !  Away  with 
such  sentiment !  I  have  seen  the  girl 
whom  I  love,  and  am  I  to  sit  down  with 
folded  hands  and  see  her  sacrificed  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  you  love  her  now,'  argued  the 
voice,  'but  how  about  next  year,  and  all 
the  years  to  come?  How  about  Xellie 
AVetherell,  Hope  Merrion,  and  others  who 
went   before   them?     You    arc    so   easily 
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satisfied,  is  it  worth  while  to  make  all 
this  disturbance  about  Leone  Forde  ?' 

'  I  never  loved  Nellie  Wetherell,'  was 
his  ansAver.  '  I  behaved  like  a  villain  to 
her,  for  I  made  her  believe  that  I  did.  I 
did  not  love  even  Hope  as  I  love  Leone. 
She  suits  me.  I  feel  calmly  certain  of 
always  liking  to  have  her  with  me  through 
all  the  years  to  come.  I  love  her  more 
self-denyingly  than  ever  before ;  she  is 
poor,  and  the  fact  makes  me  love  her 
better.  It  is  a  love  worth  risks,  and  I 
swear  I  will  win  her  if  I  can.' 

At  this  determination  had  his  disturbed 
thoughts  arrived,  when  Leo  broke  the  long 
silence. 

She  spoke  straight  on  from  the  point  of 
her  own  meditations. 

'  I  have  even  thought,'  she  said,  more 
as  if  thinking  aloud  than  as  if  addressing 
him,  '  once  or  twice  it  has  occurred  to  me 
to  wonder  if  he  loves  me  at  all :  or  if  he 
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is  not  marrying  me  to  please  his  father.' 

•  What  should  make  you  think  that  T 
he  asked,  quickly. 

She  looked  intently  at  him — for  the 
first  time  since  they  began  to  talk. 

'  I  think  so,'  she  said,  '  only  because 
Mr.  Westmorland  seems  so  overjoyed  about 
it,  and  because  I  feel  sure  that  Evelyn 
would  do  anything  to  please  his  father.' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  the  Captain,  staring  at 
the  ground,  '  that  you  know  all  about  the 
prophecy  ?' 

By  the  glance  shot  at  him,  he  saw  in- 
stantly that  she  knew  nothing  about  it. 

'  AVhat  do  you  mean  ?'  she  asked. 

For  good  or  evil,  the  die  was  cast 
now. 

'It  is  strange,  I  think,  you  have  not 
been  told ;  Richard  knows  all  about  it,'  he 
said. 

'  T  hope  you  will  explain,'  she  answered. 

He    did    explain.     He    drew    out    the 
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rhyme  and  laid  it  before  her,  in  Evelyn's 
hand-writing.  He  unfolded  to  her  its 
supposed  meaning.  She  read  it  carefully, 
listened  to  what  he  said :  and  then  leaned 
forward,  her  chin  on  one  hand,  while  the 
paper  drooped  idly  from  the  other. 

Edgar,  as  he  looked  attentively  at  her, 
knew  that  Evelyn's  doom  was  sealed. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

EDGAR  AS  CONFIDANTE. 

The  books  say  well,  my  brothers — each  man's  life 
The  outcome  of  his  former  living  is  : 
The  bygone  wrongs  bring  forth  sorrow  and  woes, 
The  bygone  right  breeds  bliss. 

Edwin  Arnold. 

'•  What  am  I  to  do  ?'  she  sighed  at  last. 

Disney  was  silent:  a  vague  apprehension 
was  taking  hold  of  him.  His  conscience, 
the  minute  the  thing  was  done,  seemed  to 
accuse  him,  whereas  before,  he  had  felt  so 
certain  of  being  in  the  right.  He  began 
to  wonder  whether  the  true,  the  knightly 
thing  to  do,  would   not   have  been  to  go 
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quietly  away^the  moment  be  felt  himself 
beo^inninoj  to  care  for  Leone,  and  await  the 
issue,  trusting  to  her  own  conscientious- 
ness to  break  the  engagement,  if  she  really 
cared  nothing  for  Westmorland  ;  but  he 
had  an  answer  ready  for  this  too.  She 
would  never  have  orathered  courao-e  to 
take  such  a  decisive  step  unsupported ; 
she  was  so  vounof,  so  distrustful  of  her- 
self. 

'Right  and  wrong  be  hanged,'  he  re- 
flected fiercely,  '  all's  fair  in  love  and  war. 
She  is  full  of  character,  though  still  young ; 
in  a  year's  time  both  she  and  Westmor- 
land would  be  miserable,  if  I  had  allowed 
it  to  go  on.  I  never  showed  her  the  thing 
till  she  had  first  owned  to  having  made  a 
mess  of  it ;  then  it  was  rio^ht  to  orive  her 
the  strongest  incentive  to  take  decisive 
measures ' 


You  don't   speak,'   said   Leo,  heavily. 
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*  I  asked  you  a  question  that  nobody  but 
myself  could  answer.     I  feel  that.' 

So  saying,  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and  went 
and  stood  against  a  crumbling  piece  of 
masonry,  leaning  her  arms  upon  it,  and 
gazing  sadly  at  the  sun-speckled  bracken 
glades  under  the  trees. 

Edo;ar  thought  he  had  never  seen  a  more 
exquisite  picture.  He  too  rose,  and 
followed  her. 

'  I  would  do  anything  to  help  you,'  he 
said  ;  adding,  in  lower  tones,  '  you  know 
that.' 

'  A  o;irl  who  breaks  her  eno-ao-ement  is 
called  a  jilt,'  she  said,  absently.  '  My  uncle 
used  to  say  that  a  betrothal  was  almost  as 
solemn  a  thing  as  marriage,  and  never  to 
be  lightly  entered  into.  I  wish  Hope  were 
here,  to  console  me.  She  is  so  brave,  and 
sees  so  clearly  ;  she  broke  her  engagement, 
because  the  man  disappointed  her,  but  she 
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told  me  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  do,  and 
cost  her  great  suiFering.' 

The  speaker  could  not  see  the  cruel 
confusion  which  this  speech  caused  her 
companion. 

'  Oh,  Leo,'  he  said,  tremulously,  'judge 
men  gently ;  they  have  so  many  chances 
to  be  base  which  you  sweet  ^vomen,  shel- 
tered and  protected,  know  nothing  of. 
Such  a  man  as  Miss  Merrion  sent  away 
might  be  saved  by  the  love  of  a  good 
woman.' 

'Yes?'  she  said,  apathetically.  '  I  don't 
know.  I  know  nothing  of  men,  or  women, 
or  of  life  at  all ;  only  that  things  go  wrong 
so  easily,  all  of  a  sudden,  and — and — I 
want  to  do  right,  if  only  I  know  what 
right  is.' 

She  was  trembling  with  the  effort  to 
keep  back  tears. 

'  Leo,'  said  Edgar,  softly,  'you  and  I  are 
both  at  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  lives 
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— the  time  when  we  have  to  make  a  choice. 
Do  you  suppose  any  man  or  woman  gets 
through  it  without  suffering?  If  we  did, 
the  chances  are  that  we  never  should  be 
worth  anything  afterwards.' 

^  Have  you  suffered  T  she  asked. 

'  Yes.  I  did  wrong,  and  I  had  to  take 
my  punishment.  I  think  I  am  the  better 
for  it,  but  it  was  pretty  bad  at  the 
time.' 

'When  we  were  staying  at  Leaming, 
with  Mr.  Lyster,'  said  Leo,  thoughtfully, 
'  we  used  to  go  up  to  the  vicarage  to  see 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  "Wetherell.' 

Edgar  winced,  as  at  a  painful  touch. 

'They  are  both  very  unhappy,' she  went 
on,  '  because  last  year  they  lost  their  only 
niece — Nellie ;  they  were  devoted  to  her, 
and  she  died  of  a  decline.  One  day  we 
had  been  to  see  her  grave,  and  afterwards 
poor  Mrs.  Wetherell  said,  "  My  dears,  the 
doctors  may  call  it  what  they  like,  but  I 
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knoAV  better :  our  Nellie  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  there's  a  man  now  alive  that 
killed  her."  ' 

*  Good  God !'  exclaimed  Edgar ;  and 
then,  as  she  turned  her  startled  eyes  to 
his — 'What  right  has  anybody,'  he  cried, 
'  to  say  such  a  thing — to  make  such  an 
accusation  ?' 

'  Hope  told  her  she  had  no  right  to  say 
so,'  replied  his  unconscious  torturer.  'She 
said  no  man  had  power  to  break  a  woman's 
heart,  if  only  she  were  strong.  Hope  used 
to  put  flowers  on  her  grave.  What  made 
me  think  of  it  was  what  you  said  just  now 
— that  nobody  gets  through  this  part  of 
their  life  without  suffering.  You  see, 
Hope,  Nellie,  you  and  I  have  all  suffered. 
1  hope  dear  Dick  will  not.' 

The  wave  of  self-scorn  which  swept  over 
Edgar  at  that  moment  was  perhaps  the 
healthiest  emotion  it  had  as  yet  been  his 
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to  feel.  It  was  a  terrible  revelation  to  hear 
of  Nellie's  death.  Not  for  a  moment  had 
he  imagined  any  permanent  consequences 
to  his  flirtation  with  the  pretty  governess. 
For  a  few  moments  he  loathed  himself.  At 
the  same  time,  Hope's  nature  seemed  to 
rise  before  him  in  a  most  lovely  contrast 
to  his  own.  Not  a  word  had  she  spoken. 
He  guessed  quite  well  that  she  had  pur- 
posely refrained  from  owning  to  the 
Wetherells  that  she  had  known  Nellie  in 
Oolombo,  lest  she  should  be  questioned 
<ioncerning  the  man  Avho  had  trifled  with 
Nellie's  feelings.  He  felt  himself  unfit  to 
mate  with  any  woman  so  good  and  beau- 
tiful as  Leone.  His  penitence  was  as 
severe  as  it  was  novel. 

'  Leo,'  he  said,  huskily, '  the  terrible  part 
of  wrong-doing  is  that  you  can  never  get 
rid  of  it.  You  do  one  wrong,  and  it  rears 
itself  always  ahead  of  you  when  you  least 
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expect  it.  Remember  that  ! — If  in  tbi* 
matter  of  your  engagement  you  act  against 
your  own  conscience,  you  will  go  on  re- 
penting all  your  days.' 

'Oh,'  she  answered,  iirmly,  '  I  have 
made  up  my  mind.  I  must  tell  Major 
AYestmorland.  I  cannot  let  it  rest  as  it 
is.'  Then  she  laughed,  a  little  hardly^ 
crushing  the  prophecy  in  her  hand.  '  It 
was  extremely  simple  of  me,'  she  said,  '  I 
must  have  been  infatuated  with  vanity  to 
think  that  a  man  like  Major  Westmorland 
could  love  a  oirl  like  me  !  Whv,  he  did 
not  even  know  me !' 

'  You  must,  of  course,  allow  me  to  con- 
tradict that,'  he  said.  'You  are  so  in- 
tensely lovable  that  the  difficulty  is  to 
conceive  of  anyone  having  any  other 
motive  in  the  case.  Perhaps — perhaps, 
after  all,  he  does  love  you,  Leone.  If 
you  thought  so,  would  it  change  your 
feelings?' 
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^  In  one  way  :  it  would  make  me  far 
more  reluctant  to  give  him  pain.  But  I 
have  been  thinking  it  over,  and  I  am  more 
-and  more  sure  that  it  is  not  so.  I  have 
been  thinking  over  all  his  words  to  me,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember  them, — for  I  was  in 
such  a  whirl  I  can  hardly  recall  what 
passed  ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  recol- 
lect, he  never  has  said  to  me  plainly,  "  I 
love  you  !" — never  once  !' — here,  without 
warning,  her  voice  failed  utterly,  and  she 
burst  into  tears. 

'  Go  away,'  she  managed  to  gasp  to  him. 
*  Go  away,  please — don't  look  at  me  !' 

He  went,  instantly  :  he  had  no  right  to 
kiss  away  her  tears  :  in  his  present  humilia- 
tion he  felt  as  if  he  should  never  dare  to 
ask  for  the  right.  Only  upon  one  thing 
he  was  quite  determined :  that,  before  ask- 
ing her  anything,  she  should  hear  from 
his  lips  the  whole  story  of  his  love-affairs, 
unvarnished  and  complete. 
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'  I  owe  her  that,'  he  thought. 

For  a  time  he  walked  up  and  down,  out 
of  sight  of  her,  but  in  sight  of  the  angle  of 
wall  which  contained  her. 

When  he  came  back,  she  was  quite  quiet 
and  composed,  and  greeted  him  with  a 
little  smile. 

^  If  you  feel  well  enough,'  he  said,  '  I 
think  we  ought  to  go  in  quest  of  Dick  and 
our  dinner.' 

'  Yes,  I  will  come,'  she  answered  :  and 
in  silence  they  walked  back  through  the 
woods  which  they  had  before  traversed  so 
joyously. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fern  he  stopped  for 
a  moment,  and  took  her  hands. 

'  I  want  to  tell  you,'  he  said,  '  how  un- 
speakably you  honour  me  by  your  confi- 
dence :  you  will  know,  without  my  telling 
vou,  how  sacred  it  will  be.' 

ml  I 

'Yes,  thank  you;   you   are   very  kind,'' 
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she  replied,  so  spiritlessly  that  he  walked 
on  in  silence,  feeling  vaguely  rebuked. 

When  they  reached  the  inn,  Richard 
had  not  come. 

This  seemed  to  make  Leo  uneasy  and 
apprehensive.  Xot  all  the  charm  and 
coolness  of  the  quaint  oak  parlour,  nor 
the  temptingness  of  the  repast  which  Dis- 
ney had  ordered,  could  give  her  an  appe- 
tite ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  eating, 
she  said,  diffidently, 

'  It  is  too  late  to  expect  Dick  now,  is  it 
not?' 

'  I  am  afraid  so ;  there  was  onlv  one 
train  he  could  come  by,  and  that  should 
have  brouo'ht  him  here  a  good  deal  more 
than  an  hour  ago.' 

'  Then  I  think,  please,  if  you  will  not 
be  offended,  I  should  like  to  go  home.' 

He  explained  with  regret  that  this  was 
impossible  for  nearly  three  hours  to  come. 
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If  they  started  at  once,  they  would  reach 
the  station  about  twenty  minutes  late  for 
the  only  early  train. 

He  was  so  distressed  about  it  that  she 
tried  to  reassure  him,  and  soon,  seeing  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  consented  to  go  back 
with  him  and  thoroughly  explore  the  ruins. 
Gradually,  as  they  walked  back,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  comforting  her,  though  b}'  slow 
degrees.  He  knew  that,  when  once  their 
former  footing  of  intimacy  was  rebuilt. 
they  would  be  closer  friends  by  far  than 
before.  At  present  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  girl  should  be  half-afraid  of  the 
unreserve  into  which  she  had  been  betray- 
ed. He  chose  a  beguiling  subject  for  con- 
versation— first  his  own  childish  remin- 
iscences, then  her  own.  She  forgot  her 
present  troubles,  by  little  and  little,  and 
told  him  of  life  at  Sandwater  Vicarage,  and 
of  her  own  delight  at  coming  to  live  with 
Dick. 
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'  I  wish  I  had  a  sister  or  a  mother,'  she 
said,  sadly.  '  Hope  is  the  sister  I  would 
have  chosen.' 

They  clambered  up  and  down  turret 
stairs,  walked  along  the  thick  walls,  and 
penetrated  into  the  crypt.  As  they  emerged 
from  this  last,  the  sound  of  a  loud  laugh, 
and  the  popping  of  a  cork,  warned  them  of 
the  presence  of  the  tourist,  feeding,  as  is 
the  manner  of  his  kind,  as  close  to  con- 
secrated walls  as  he  possibly  could. 

They  came  out  at  the  end  of  the  north 
transept,  and  were  full  in  view,  suddenly, 
ofthepic-nic  party  seated  round  a  white 
table-cloth  on  the  grass,  with  abundance  of 
pigeon-pies,  salad,  and  bottled  stout  spread 
out  around  them. 

As  they  advanced,  Leo  stopped  abruptly 
short,  and  some  sudden  uncomfortable 
feeling  made  her  crimson  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair.  It  was  the  Misses  Openshaw 
who  were  giving  the  pic-nic  in  honour  of 
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their  brother,  home  from  America ;  Leo 
knew  everyone  of  their  guests,  and  Mrs, 
Hancock  was  among  them.  There  seemed' 
to  flash  instantly  across  her  mind  the  con- 
viction of  what  these  people  must  think  of 
her  appearance,  at  such  a  remote  spot,  with 
Captain  Disney.  Rio^ht  through  her  the 
bolt  seemed  to  quiver ;  she  felt  quite  sick 
with  the  awkwardness  of  the  moment. 

*  Oh,'  murmured  she  to  Edgar,  '  what 
shall  we  do?  I  can't,  I  won't  speak  to 
them !' 

'No  need  at  all,'  he  replied,  hurriedly, 
smiling  at  the  same  moment,  and  doffing 
his  hat  to  Mrs.  Hancock,  the  only  lady  he 
knew.  'How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Hancock?' 
he  cried,  raising  his  voice  to  show  he  did 
not  mean  to  come  any  nearer.  '  Seen  the 
doctor  anywhere  about  ?' 

The  lady  so  appealed  to,  vehemently 
shook  her  head,  outraged  propriety  blazing 
in  every  lineament. 
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'  If  you  see  him,  tell  him  we  are  going 
back  to  the  inn,'  he  replied,  unblushingly. 
'  Splendid  day,  isn't  it  ?  Quite  like  sum- 
mer again!  Au  revoir  P  with  which  he 
turned  back  Avithin  the  abbey  walls,  Leo 
following  him. 

He  saw  that  she  was  quite  white,  and 
trembled  in  every  limb,  but  he  hurried  her 
on  until  they  were  far  removed  from  the 
inopportune  invaders  of  their  solitude,  till 
they  had  plunged  deep  into  the  tangles  of 
the  wood,  and  were  once  more  entirely 
alone. 

'  That  was  unlucky !'  he  said,  thought- 
lessly, and  then  stopped  short,  awed,  horri- 
fied by  the  unspeakable  expression  in  his 
companion's  eyes. 

All  idea  of  joking  left  him  instantly. 

He  was  quick  enough,  and  a  great  part 
of  what  lay  behind  her  look  was  perfectly 
intelligible  to  him. 

The  eyes  of  these  people  had  brought 
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lier  suddenly  back  into  the  world  of  every- 
day life,  out  of  the  sweet  enchantment  in 
which  Disney  had  enfolded  her.  The 
vague  uneasiness  with  w^hich  she  had  con- 
sented to  go  off  with  him  that  morning, 
leaped  suddenly  into  a  full-grown  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  what  was  wrong. 
She  had  followed  him  as  blindly  as  if  he  had 
mesmerised  her,  had  confided  in  him  utter- 
ly, had  spoken  to  him  w^ith  more  unreserve 
than  ever  to  any  creature  in  her  life 
before. 

Why  had  she  done  it?  She  knew  now. 
She  loved  this  man,  and  she  did  not,  and 
never  could  love  Evelyn  Westmorland. 

The  feeling  uppermost  in  her  was  the 
consciousness  of  being  utterly  at  his 
mercy. 

Heedless  and  easy  as  Edgar  w\as,  he  yet 
saw  how  cruelly  selfish  his  conduct  had 
been.     For  the  pleasure  of  having  her  to 
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himself  for  that  day,  and  of  securing  her 
confidence,  he  had  placed  her  in  a  position 
whose  awkwardness  can  probably  be  gauged 
only  by  those  who  have  lived  in  country 
towns. 

That  she  had  been  seen  alone  with 
him  at  Marvaulx  would  be  all  over  the 
town  to-morrow ;  then  would  follow  the 
news  of  her  broken  engagement.  In  the 
present  state  of  local  feeling  with  regard 
to  Leo,  it  could  safely  be  predicted  that 
judgment  against  her  would  be  un- 
hesitatingly unkind.  Xo  one  would  be- 
lieve that  the  cancelling  of  the  engage- 
ment came  from  her ;  that  such  a  girl 
should  voluntarily  resign  such  a  chance 
would  be  considered  too  far  beyond  the  pale 
of  probabilities. 

Disapproval  of  the  Fordes  might  even 
extend  further,  and  injure  Richard's  grow- 
ing practice.     In  a  flash,  Disney  seemed  to 
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«ee  all  this,  and  that  the  place  would  be 
almost  too  hot  to  hold  poor  Leo  for  the  next 
few  months.  And  how  could  he  help 
her?  It  was  surely  not  possible  to  speak 
to  her  of  his  love  while  still  she  was  en- 
gaged to  his  friend.  Supposing  that  her 
being  '  on  with  the  new  love  '  followed  hard 
upon  her  being  '  off  with  the  old,'  he  could 
not  see  that  this  would  raise  her  much  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  had  brought 
her  to  this,  and  now  he  was  powerless  to 
help  her.  A  passion  of  love,  sympathy, 
and  reo:ret  shook  him.  If  onlv  she  would 
come  to  him,  what  years  of  devoted  love 
should  atone  for  what  she  suffered  now. 

She  did  suffer.  He  could  only  guess  at 
the  shame  and  bitterness  that  almost  burst 
her  young  heart.  The  expression  of  her 
mouth,  as  she  walked  beside  him,  forced 
tears  to  his  eyes :  and,  at  last,  he  could  no 
longer  contain  his  feelings. 
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'  Oh,  Leo,'  he  said,  '  what  have  I  done? 
I  have  hurt  you,  whom  I  would  die  for ; 
I  have  distressed  you,  when  I  would  give 
all  I  have  to  comfort  you !  Speak  to  me, 
please  !  Your  white  face  cuts  right  into 
my  heart !' 

It  might  have  been  another  woman  who 
answered  him. 

^  Please  take  no  blame  to  yourself, 
Captain  Disney ;  that  is  all  mine.  I  do 
not  feel  fit  to  enter  into  any  explanation 
now  :  the  kindest  thing  that  you  can  do 
will  be  to  take  me  straight  home.' 

'I  will  do  it,  and  not  say  a  word,'  he 
replied,  shamefacedly.  '  I  would  do  any- 
thing for  you — though  perhaps  I  should 
not  expect  you  to  believe  that,  now.  If  I 
live,  I  will  find  some  way  to  prove  it  to 
you.' 

Not  another  word  passed  between  them 
until  they   reached  the  inn.     And  there, 
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leaning  over  the  gate,  looking  impatiently 
clown  the  road  by  which  they  came,  was 
Richard :  and,  at  the  expression  of  his 
face,  Leone,  who  had  never  before  seen 
him  really  angry,  quailed. 
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BROKEN     DOWN. 

Let  me  and  my  passionate  love  go  by, 
But  speak  to  her  all  things  holy  and  high, 

Whatever  happen  to  me  ! 
Me  and  my  harmful  love  go  by  : 
But  come  to  her  waking,  find  her  asleep, 
Powers  of  the  height,  powers  of  the  deep, 
And  comfort  her,  though  I  die ! 

Tennyson. 

A  REASON  for  the  strange  reticence  of  the 
Merrions  about  their  addresses  on  their 
travels  was  partly  given  by  Mrs.  Merrion, 
when  she  arrived  in  England  without  her 
husband.  The  large  firm  in  which  he  was 
a  partner  was  in  difficulties,  chiefly  through 
his  own  imprudence. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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Bertha  came  to  Dalby  Sands  in  a  state  of 
mind  anything  but  conducive  to  enabling 
her  to  bear  the  pressure  of  anxiety.  There 
was  nobody  at  leisure  to  pay  her  any  at- 
tention. Mabel  Thorpe  was  fast  mending, 
but  still  very  weak ;  Guy  and  Wilf  not  yet 
allowed  out  of  doors ;  and  Hope  was 
dying. 

It  was  pathetic  to  see  the  devotion  with 
which  Dr.  Humbey  laboured  to  save  her 
life.  Hardly  anyone  durst  approach  him  ; 
his  state  of  mind  was  so  agitated,  so 
highly  strung. 

She  seemed  so  passive — that  was  his 
chief  distress :  she  made  no  fight  against 
the  disease. 

Bertha  was  terribly  afraid  of  the  infec- 
tion, and  there  was  no  room  for  her  in 
the  house,  so  she  went  to  the  hotel:  and 
for  nearly  three  days  awaited  the  summons 
to  come  and  bid  Hope  good-bye.  The 
only  person  she  had  to  speak  to  was  Gil- 
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iDert  Greville,  who  spent  half  his  time  on 
the  doorstep  at  Marine  Parade,  making 
enquiries  and  delivering  consignments  of 
fruit  and  flowers. 

The  fact  that,  had  she  done  her  duty, 
Hope  would  never  have  been  exposed  to 
infection  at  all,  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
Mrs.  Frederic  Merrion  in  the  least.  She 
was  quite  ready  to  believe  that  Guy's 
illness  had  never  been  so  serious  as  people 
wanted  to  make  out,  and  that  it  was  no- 
thing but  ]Miss  Thorpe's  imprudence  in 
allowing  him  to  take  cold  that  had  caused 
him  to  develop  a  severe  form  of  the 
complaint. 

'Scarlatina  is  nothing, as  children  usually 
have  it,'  she  said,  calmly.  'Look  at  Wilf, 
he  was  scarcely  ill  at  all.  I  don't  think  I 
shall  keep  Miss  Thorpe.  1  give  her  forty 
pounds  a  year,  and  now  that  both  the  boys 
go  to  school,  a  nursery  governess  at  twenty 
pounds  a  year  would   do  just  as  well,  and 
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not  be  so  opinionated.  Think  of  the  ex- 
pense, too,  of  having  her  mother  stopping 
in  the  house  for  a  week  !  One  might  be 
made  of  money.' 

Poor  Bertha !  She  felt  that  she  was 
being  ill-used  all  round.  It  was  particu- 
larly unfortunate  that  Hope  should  be  too 
ill  to  be  spoken  to  on  business,  just  at  the 
time  when  Frederic  wanted  her  to  advance 
the  greater  part  of  her  fortune  to  him,  to 
help  him  tide  over  his  difficulties.  She 
really  felt  as  if  life  were  not  worth  living, 
during  the  days  she  unwillingly  spent  at 
the  '  nasty,  inferior  hotel.' 

But  of  all  the  persons  then  suiFering, 
in  mind  or  body,  Major  Westmorland's 
portion  was  perhaps  least  to  be  envied. 
He  had  never  feared  man,  woman,  or  child 
before,  but  he  did  fear  to  show  his  father 
poor  Leo's  contrite,  pleading,  self-reproach- 
ful letter. 
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Yet,  through  all  the  taunts,  the  sneers, 
the  grief  he  had  to  bear,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  one  strange  fact, — a  fact,  he  pon- 
dered over,  and  considered,  and  could  not 
understand  :  namely,  that  when  -first  he 
gathered  the  sense  of  that  letter,  when  first 
he  seized  upon  the  truth,  that  he  was  dis- 
missed— released — his  heart  gave  a  great 
bound,  as  though  a  weight  were  lifted  from 
it,  and  he  said  aloud, 

'  Thank  God !' 

None  the  less,  however,  did  he  find 
his  days  in  the  dreary  house  almost  in- 
tolerable. 

Mr. Westmorland  had  raved  much  less 
than  might  have  been  expected  ;  perhaps 
his  great  weakness  warned  him  to  avoid 
unnecessary  exertion.  He  had  merely  re- 
marked with  a  sneer,  as  he  laid  down  the 
letter,  that  what  had  surprised  him  had 
been  Miss  Forde's  entering  upon  the  en- 
gagement at   all,    not    her  wishing    to   be 
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quit  of  it ;  but  as  days  wore  on  he  seemed 
to  sink  into  an  absolute  gloom  of  despon- 
dency, from  which  nothing  roused  him. 

Lady  Royd,  his  aunt,  and  her  two 
daughters,  were  put  off,  at  his  request. 
The  exertion  of  seeing  company  was  too 
much  for  him,  he  said. 

'The  Westmorlands  are  quite  crazy,' 
was  Lady  Royd's  remark,  on  receipt  of 
Evelyn's  somewhat  incoherent  letter.  '  His 
eno^ao-ement  is  at  an  end,  it  seems.  Just 
as  well,  I  should  say,  she  seems  to  have 
been  nobody,  and  really  I  don't  think  it 
at  all  advisable  for  Evelyn  to  marry,  for  I 
seriously  believe  he  is  out  of  his  mind 
over  the  prophecy.  And  you  may  depend 
that,  if  it  is  decreed  that  the  family  is  to 
become  extinct,  something  will  always 
happen  to  prevent  his  marriage,'  added 
her  ladyship,  who  was  a  fatalist,  and,  as  a 
member  of  the  family,  firmly  believed  in 
the  Curse. 
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It  was  three  days  after  the  termination 
of  his  brief  engagement,  that  Evelyn,  on 
going  into  his  father's  room,  saw  him 
reading  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Saxon. 

'  You  can  read  that,  if  you  like,'  he  said, 
tossing  it  towards  his  son. 

Evelyn  took  it  up  and  glanced  dov/n  the 
tirst  page. 

'  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  be  sympa- 
thetic over  the  Major's  jilting,'  wrote  Mrs. 
Saxon.  '  1  never,  as  you  know,  consider- 
ed the  match  suitable.  It  was  too  hurried, 
and  the  girl  too  young.  If  Norchester 
gossip  is  to  be  trusted,  Captain  Disney 
seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  I 
think  her  better  suited  to  him  than  to  a 
man  of  deep  character,  like  Evelyn.  Her 
brother  has  sent  her  to  Sandwater  Vicar- 
age, I  hear,  for  a  long  visit,  for  the  whole 
town  is  talking  of  nothing  else.  He,  poor 
fellow,  is  terribly  cut  up  about  it,  and 
greatly    blames    himself    for    not    having 
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taken  better  care  of  lier.  He  is  coming 
up  to  us  for  a  week's  shooting.  I  am 
afraid  it  is  hardly  wise  of  rae,  but  Muriel 
seems  to  lind  it  difficult  to  take  any  notice 
of  anybody  else ;  and  I  certainly  do  like 
him,  and  think  he  will  have  a  career,  if 
only  we  can  get  him  to  London. 

'  I  quite  agree  with  Major  Westmor- 
land's determination  to  take  his  dismissal 
as  final. 

'  We  are  in  really  great  trouble  just 
now,  so  much  so  that  I  find  it  quite  hard 
to  vrrite  to  you  on  other  subjects.  You 
remember  Hope  Merrion,  Muriel's  great 
friend,  whom  you  admired  so  much?  She 
is  dying,  they  fear,  of  scarlet  fever,  caught 
from  her  little  nephew,  whom  she  was 
helping  to  nurse,  at  Dalby  Sands.  She 
took  the  complaint  very  severely,  but  they 
did  not  dread  fatal  consequences  till  two 
days  back,  when  she  had  a  bad  relapse : 
weak   as   she   is,    they   seem   to   fear  the 
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worst.  Muriel  is  wild  to  go  to  her,  but  I 
dare  not  let  her.  She  has  never  had  the 
fever,  and  she  is  my  only  one.  I  feel  I 
should  not  be  justified  in  running  such 
a  risk,  short  of  absolute  necessity.' 

Some  minutes  after  laying  down  this 
letter,  Evelyn  became  vaguely  aware  that 
his  father  was  talking  to  him. 

'  Don't  you  even  hear  when  you  are 
spoken  to  ?'  cried  the  invalid,  irritably. 

'I  did  not  hear — no!'  said  Evelyn, 
huskily. 

'  I  really  never  met  your  equal  for 
stupidity.  I  was  talking  of  that  lovely 
girl,  Miss  Merrion.  There  was  a  woman 
indeed !  Xo  foolish  little  doll,  to  change 
her  mind  fifty  times  a  day,  but  a  woman 
to  live  and  die  for  !  And  for  some  trumpery 
reason  you  disliked  her.' 

'  I  was  under  a  misapprehension,'  said 
the  Major,  turning  and  pacing  restlessly 
down  the  room.     Then,  his  misery  becom- 
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iiig  suddenly  too  great  for  control,  he 
dashed  away  out  of  the  room,  out  of  the 
house,  into  the  garden,  down  the  terraced 
slopes,  never  stopping  until  he  stood  by 
the  rapid  river-side,  looking,  half-madden- 
ed, on  the  quickly-flowing  water. 

It  was  too  much,  at  last :  this  was  the 
iinal  blow  ;  if  Hope  died,  there  was  no 
longer  anything  in  the  world  to  live  for. 
Perhaps  even  now  she  was  really  dead  — 
he  thought  of  his  dream  at  Leaming,  of 
the  blows  which  he  had  heard  clash  upon 
her  coffin.  He  looked  all  around,  at  the 
scenes  so  familiar  to  him  since  boyhood, 
with  a  sensation  of  having  done  with  them 
all.  He  was  in  the  mood  in  which  men 
lay  violent  hands  on  themselves.  To  his 
over-wrought  imagination,  he  seemed  to 
be  weary  of  struggling  against  fate  :  the 
doom  was  stronger  than  he.  The  prophecy 
should  be  accomplished,  and  his  must  be 
the  hand. 
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'  ^^'ithouten  Hope  it  shuUde  betyde.' 

Yes,  without  Hope.  If  she  died,  he  would 
not  live,  he  mutely  swore  :  and  the  agony 
that  shook  him  told  him  what  was  the 
intensity  of  his  love. 

A  scuffling  and  a  quick,  asthmatical 
breathing  near  made  him  look  round.  It 
was  Larrie,  his  dear  old  Skye,  his  barrack 
friend  and  companion,  who,  divining  in  his 
loving  canine  heart  something  of  his  mas- 
ter's trouble,  had  followed  him  with  groans 
and  panting  down  to  the  water-side,  and 
now  ran  to  him,  placing  his  aged  and  faith- 
ful forepaws  on  his  leg,  and  looking  at  him 
with  dim  eyes  of  exceeding  affection  and 
sympathy. 

Into  Evelyn's  heart  flashed  the  quick 
remembrance  of  the  scene  in  the  hall  at 
Leaming  the  morning  that  Hope  and  Tom 
arranged  the  dogs,  and  old  Larrie  amongst 
them,  in  a  circle.  He  thought  of  the  joy- 
ous   laughter,    the    sparkling    health,    the 
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defiant  pride  of  the  girl  as  she  stood — of 
her  grace,  her  beauty,  her  matchless,  un- 
speakable charm.  And  now  she  was  dying, 
or  dead.  Oh,  it  was  manifestly  impossi- 
ble !     Hope  cannot  die  ! 

He  picked  Larrie  up,  hugging  him  against 
his  sore  heart ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  a  thought 
struck  him  like  a  spur,  pricking  him  on- 
wards. 

'  I  will  go  and  see,'  he  said  to  himself, 
'  whether  she  is  alive  or  no  ;  and  if  she  is 
not  .  .  .' 

He  merely  told  his  father  he  must  go  to 
London,  and  for  once  in  his  life  regardless 
of  his  complaints  at  being  left  alone,  he 
ordered  the  trap,  and  went  straight  oif  to 
the  station  to  catch  the  up  train. 

Some  years  afterwards — or  so  it  seemed 
to  him — he  was  standing  before  the  door 
of  the  house  wherein  she  lay.  There  was 
no  need  to  inquire  the  number :  the  straw 
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in  the  roacl,  the  muffled  knocker,  told  their 
own  tale.  As  he  rang,  a  deathly  sick- 
ness seemed  to  come  over  him.  "What 
hung  upon  this  moment !  He  dared  not 
think. 

When  the  door  softly  opened,  he  could 
scarcely  control  himself  to  pronounce  her 
name. 

'  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  sir.  that  Miss 
Merrion  was  declared  to  be  out  of  dantjer 
last  night :  she  is  as  weak  as  it  is  possible 
to  be,  but  conscious,  and  likely  to  do 
well.' 

He  put  out  his  hand  against  the  wall  to 
steady  himself 

'  That  is — good  news/  he  faltered. 

'Yes,  sir.  Lady  Caroline  Loftus  arrived 
yesterday  from  Ireland,  and  directly  she 
was  in  the  room,  Miss  Merrion  took  a  turn 
for  the  better.' 

'  I  am  nmch  obliged  to  you.  Xo — no 
name  !'  as  she  held  a  small   tray  for  his- 
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card.      '  Good    afternoon !'    and    he    was 
gone. 

Bowen — for     Bowen     it     was — smiled 
grimly. 

'  You  may  not  know  my  face,  but  I  know 
yours,  Major  Westmorland/  she  solilo- 
quised, as  she  gently  closed  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CONVALESCENT  HOME. 

O  heart,  how  fares  it  with  thee  now, 
That  thou  shouldst  fail  from  thy  desire, 
Who  scarcely  darest  to  inquire, 
'  What  is  it  makes  me  beat  so  low  ?' 
Something  it  is  which  thou  hast  lost, 
Some  pleasure  from  thine  early  years. 

Tennyson. 

Humanly  speakin^^,  Lady  Caroline  Loftus 
might  be  said  to  have  saved  Hope's  life. 
It  was  she,  it  will  be  remembered,  who 
took  the  girl  to  Ceylon  when  she  went 
to  spend  the  winter  with  her  younger 
brother  Herbert. 

Since  then,  a  sister-in-law  in  weak  health 
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and  poor  circumstances  had  claimed  the 
loving  and  ready  services  of  Lady  Caroline, 
who  had  been  in  Ireland,  and  had  not  seen 
her  favourite  Hope  since  their  voyage  home 
to  England  together.  When  she  heard, 
however,  of  the  illness  of  her  beloved  child, 
she  had  packed  up  at  once,  and  hurried 
over  as  fast  as  boats  and  trains  could  take 
her. 

She  arrived  just  in  time.  Hope  had 
allowed  herself  to  slip  so  near  to  the 
shadowy  land  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  breath 
would  be  enough  to  extinguish  the  flicker- 
ing flame  of  her  life.  The  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  friend  whom  she  loved  so  well, 
just  gave  the  impetus  required — ^just 
aroused  her,  in  her  utter  weakness,  to  con- 
ceive a  faint  wish  not  to  die. 

Lady  Caroline  was  a  handsome,  dark- 
eyed  woman,  no  longer  young,  though  still 
attractive.  A  tragic  romance  lay  behind 
in  her  past,  and  perhaps  the  true  friend- 
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ship  shown  to  her  at  a  critical  time  by 
Hope's  mother,  had  something  to  do  with 
her  warm  affection  for  Hope  herself.  She 
was  a  woman  of  splendid  vitality,  and  her 
presence  seemed  to  transform  the  house. 
She  devoted  herself  to  both  the  invalids, 
Hope  and  Mabel,  and  under  her  cheery 
regime  they  gained  rapidly  in  health  and 
strength. 

When  it  came  to  be  a  question  of  moving 
them,  Lady  Caroline  had  a  plan  to  propose. 
Some  friends  of  hers,  going  abroad  for  the 
winter,  had  made  her  the  offer  of  their 
pretty  cottage  at  Varling,  a  village  near 
the  Welsh  hills.  Servants  and  pony-car- 
riage were  all  at  her  disposal  until  April, 
if  she  cared  to  have  them.  She  had  scarce- 
ly contemplated  accepting  the  offer  until 
she  came  to  Dalby  Sands ;  but  now  it 
seemed  to  her  that  a  winter  of  quiet  and 
pure  air,  with  good  nursing  and  petting, 
was  the  very  thing  for  the  frail  white-faced 

VOL.  IIT.  o 
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yoiinoj  creature  whose  face  struck  a  name- 
less feeling  of  pain  into  her  tender  heart 
every  time  she  looked  at  it. 

Mabel  should  come  too,  for  some  weeks, 
until  her  health  was  firmly  established,  but 
she  progressed  far  more  satisfactorily  than 
Hope,  though  the  latter  was  now  almost 
as  determined  to  get  well  as  the  former 
could  be. 

The  Frederic  Merrions'  circumstances 
were  not  in  a  very  enviable  condition.  For 
the  next  two  or  three  years  they  would 
have  to  live  very  quietly,  and  retrench  in 
every  direction ;  in  fact,  only  Hope's 
generous  loan  enabled  them  to  tide  over 
the  crisis.  Her  generosity  left  her  with 
only  a  very  small  income  for  the  present, 
and  half  of  this  she  proposed  to  pay  Bertha 
for  the  privilege  of  living  with  them  and 
teaching  little  Adeline. 

It  was  this  apparentl}^  depressing  state 
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of  things  which  was  largely  responsible  for 
her  greater  eagerness  to  be  quite  strong 
again.  She  was  to  have  a  chance  of  being 
of  use.  She  was  to  live  with  Bertha  and 
teach  Adeline.  She  did  not  like  Bertha, 
and  had  ahvays  a  special  horror  of  instruct- 
ing ;  in  this  way  did  she  long  to  emulate 
the  self-abnegation  of  Mabel  Thorpe. 

Mabel  herself  was  unconcernedly  told 
by  Mrs.  Merrion  that  she  should  have  no 
further  occasion  for  her  services  ;  and  this 
w^as  a  subject  of  so  much  distress  to  Hope 
that,  w^hen  Lady  Caroline  broached  the  idea 
of  her  cottage  '  on  the  Marches,'  she  hailed 
it  w^ith  acclamation,  Caroline  was  much 
interested  in  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
romance,  and  meant  to  invite  Arthur 
Strange  also,  for  a  week  to  her  convalescent 
home,  as  she  called  it. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  Dr.  Humbey — re- 
luctantly,  it  must   be  admitted — allowed 

o2 
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that  Hope  was  well  enough  to  travel,  the 
three  started  with  Bowen  in  attendance, 
and,  after  a  nig-ht  in  London,  arrived  at 
Yarling  on  an  afternoon  of  soft  sunshine  at 
the  beginning  of  November,  when  all  the 
trees  on  all  the  hills  were  in  their  later 
stage  of  decaying  splendour. 

They  were  all  in  a  mood  to  find  the 
place  pretty,  but  it  outran  their  expecta- 
tions. It  was  snug,  well-built,  well- warmed. 
It  stood  high,  but  was  placed  cosily.  The 
drawing-room  had  a  south  aspect,  with  a 
window  in  the  western  wall,  through  which 
the  setting  of  the  sun  beyond  the  '  far  blue 
hills '  was  distinctly  visible.  The  two 
maids  were  amiable  and  friendly,  and  the 
garden-boy,  who  on  occasion  donned  livery 
and  drove  the  pony,  met  them  with  broad 
smiles  of  welcome.  Everything  that  the 
kind  owners  could  think  of  for  their  com- 
fort, had  been  done :  the  really  good  piano 
was  in  tune,  as   Lady  Caroline  delightedly 
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discovered,  and  the  best  families  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  been  asked  to  call  upon 
them,  lest  they  should  feel  their  rural  se- 
clusion somewhat  too  much  of  a  good 
thing. 

This  last  item  was  joyful  news  for  the 
hostess,  who  was  eminently  sociable  and 
by  no  means  fond  of  solitude.  Hope  was 
not  quite  so  charmed.  She  felt  inclined 
to  remain  for  a  time  '  the  Avorld  forgetting, 
by  the  world  forgot/ 

She  had  a  new  and  curious  disinclination 
to  see  people — a  feeling  which  Lady  Caro- 
line was  quite  determined  to  dissipate,  be- 
fore it  grew  too  strong. 

She  knew  quite  w^ell  that  something  had 
gone  wrong  with  Hope,  and  when  first  she 
saw  her  had  wondered,  with  much  dismay, 
whether  she  could  possibly  be  regretting 
her  break  wdth  Disney.  This  idea  w^as 
dispelled  soon,  when  the  girl,  as  if  in  relief 
at  pouring  out  her  heart  to  someone  who 
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had  known  the  story,  told  her  of  the  shock 
it  had  been  to  hear  of  Xellie  Wetherell's 
death,  and  of  her  seein^j  her  grave  at 
Learning.  By  the  way  she  alluded  to  the 
whole  affair,  her  astute  friend  knew  well 
that  her  only  feeling  was  thankfulness  at 
being  free  of  the  engagement,  shame  at 
having  entered  into  it. 

She  made  no  attempt  to  force  her  con- 
fidence, knowing  quite  well  that,  if  Hope 
meant  to  tell  her,  she  would  do  so  without 
being  urged,  and  that,  if  she  had  decided 
not  to,  she  would  not  change  her  decision. 

She  had  an  idea  that  Bowen  knew,  an 
idea  acquired  she  scarcely  knew  how. 
But  even  had  she  felt  inclined  to  question 
the  maid,  which  w^as  far  from  being  the 
case,  she  felt  that  it  would  be  worse  than 
useless ;  Bowen  would  guard  her  young 
mistress's  secret  at  any  cost.  Since  the 
danojer  of  losino^  her,  the  woman's  love  was 
touching   in   its    devotion.     She  watched 
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her  jealously,  detecting  the  first  signs  of 
fatigue,  regular  as  a  machine  with  tonics 
and  beef-tea,  and  ubiquitous  in  halls  and 
passages,  armed  with  wraps.  She  loved 
Lady  Caroline,  because  Lady  Caroline 
loved  Hope,  and  would  do  anything  for 
her. 

'  Maiden  ladies  living  in  the  country, 
seem  to  me  to  lead  a  most  luxurious  life  !' 
cried  Hope,  merrily,  one  morning  as  she 
sat  in  the  drawing-room  eating  her  soup, 
while  Lady  Caroline  wrote  letters,  and 
Mabel  trimmed  herself  a  hat. 

'They  don't  all  live  in  Convalescent 
Homes,'  laughed  Mabel. 

'  Ah,  no  !  But  what  a  bad  training  this 
is  for  me,  now  that  I  am  just  starting  on 
my  new  way  of  life,'  said  Hope,  gravely. 
'  This  is  no  preparation  for  turning  and 
dyeing  my  gowns,  riding  in  omnibuses, 
and  going  third-class  everywhere.  Why 
do  you  look  so  mournfully  at  me,  Mabel  ?' 
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*  I  can't  fancy  you,  somehow  !  I  won- 
der if  you  have  counted  the  cost  of  going 
third-class  everywhere.' 

'Why  should  I  mind?'  said  Hope,  in- 
trepidly. '  I  believe  you  think  much  more 
seriously  of  it  than  I  do  !' 

'  Of  course,'  was  Mabel's  quiet  answ^er, 
'  because  I  know  from  experience  the 
meaning  of"  going  third-class  everywhere," 
and  you  don't.  Daughters  of  rich  men 
fear  poverty  much  less  than  daughters 
of  poor  men,  just  simply  because  they 
don't  know  what  they  are  talking  of 

'Very  sensible,'  observed  Lady  Caroline, 
from  her  writing-table.  '  Hope — don't  talk 
nonsense  !' 

'  It's  not  in  the  least,  nonsense,'  main- 
tained Hope,  in  high  dudgeon.  '  I  know 
quite  well  what  it  means.  You  give  one 
and  elevenpence  halfpenny  for  your  gloves, 
and  if  you  go  to  the  theatre,  you  go  in 
your  hat,  and  you  live  in  West   Kensing- 
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ton  and  dine  earl}^  I  shan't  mind  any  of 
that.' 

Mabel  lauofhed  ao;ain. 

'  Nobody  could  make  you  realise  it,'  she 
said,  with  an  air  of  superior  knowledge 
which  provoked  Hope  beyond  measure. 

'  Wait  till  you  have  seen  me  try  ;  I  will 
make  you  both  own  that  you  misjudge 
me !'  she  cried.  '  If  Carina  were  not  so 
foolish  about  my  not  being  strong  yet,  I 
would  start  for  London  to-morrow,  to  help 
Bertha  get  into  her  new  house  !' 

'  I  should,'  said  Lady  Caroline,  without 
turning  round.  '  You  look  just  about  fit 
to  be  carrying  furniture  about.  Dear 
me  !' suddenly.  'We  have  a  visitorj  The 
vicar  of  the  parish  is  evidently  about  to 
leave  his  card  !' 

As  she  spoke,  a  slight,  clerical-looking 
figure  passed  the  window,  and  Mabel, 
looking  up,  gave  a  cry,  and  started  to  her 
feet. 
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'  Oh,  Lady  Caroline !     It  is  Arthur  !' 

'  What !'  Her  ladyship  faced  rounds 
and  orave  a  keen  look  into  the  blushinor 
transfigured  face. 

*  Well,  my  dear,  you  had  better  go  and 
let  in  Mr.  Strange  ;  and  if  by  any  chance 
you  should  have  anything  of  a  private 
nature  to  say  to  him,  there  is  the  dining- 
room,  you  know.' 

Mabel,  after  one  rapturous  look  at  Hope, 
bounded  to  the  door. 

'  I  can't  understand  it !'  she  panted. 
'  How  can  he  afford  the  time  or  the  money 
to  come  here?'  and  she  was  gone,  closing 
the  door  behind  her. 

The  house  was  so  still  that  they  could 
not  help  hearing  the  quick  accents  of  the 
masculine  voice,  and  the  girl's  sobbing  cry 
of '  Arthur !' 

Then  the  dining-room  door  was  heard  to 
shut,  and  silence  reiofned. 
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Hope  lay  on  her  sofa  with  closed  eyes. 
She  was  not  strons:  enoiio^h  to  bear  much 
emotion,  and  a  nameless  desolation  had 
crept  over  her  as  she  heard  that  thrilling 
cry. 

How  beautiful  to  love  like  that  ! 

She  almost  wished  that  it  had  been  in 
her  power  to  give  Gilbert  Greville  what 
he  craved. 

He  had  begged  so  hard  to  see  her  before 
she  left  Dalby  Sands,  but  she  had  been 
firm  in  her  refusal. 

She  had  written  to  him  a  little  note 
of  gratitude  for  his  gifts  of  flowers,  and 
his  great  kindness  during  her  illness.:  a 
note  of  what  Mrs.  Browning  calls  '  gelid 
sweetness.' 

It  left  no  loophole  for  any  man,  however 
besotted,  to  dream  the  writer  could  be  in 
love  with  him.  She  liked  him  too  well  to 
trifle  with  him.     She  had  no  love  in  her 
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heart,  she  told  herself;  but  the  face  of  !Mabel 
Thorpe,  as  she  caught  sight  of  her  lover, 
seemed  to  fill  Hope  with  a  tremulous  un- 
rest which  caused  tears  to]  gather  in  the 
large  eyes,  larger  now  than  ever  in  the  wan 
little  face. 

'  Poor  child !'  said  Carina,  tenderly. 

She  meant  Mabel,  not  Hope. 

'  She  looked  so  pleased,  so  transformed, 
when  she  caught  sight  of  his  face,  she  was 
really  pretty  at  that  moment,'  she  went 
on. 

As  she  spoke,  the  dining-room  door  was 
vehemently'thrown  open,  flying  steps  cross- 
ed the  hall,  and  Mabel  Thorpe  burst  in,  in 
tears,  rushed  across  the  room,  cast  herself 
on  her  knees  by  Hope's  sofa,  flung  her 
arms  about  her,  and,  burying  her  face  in 
her  neck,  sobbed  aloud. 

*  Mercy  on  me!  What's  to  do  now?' 
cried  Lady  Caroline,  addressing  her  highly 
pardonable  enquiry  to    the  young   priest 
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who  followed  Mabel,  and  stood,  half  un- 
certainly, in  the  doorway. 

His  illumined  expression  seemed  to  show 
that  the  '  to-do'  was  of  no  woeful  oriojin  ; 
but  his  voice  was  apparently  not  perfectly 
under  control,  for  he  made  more  than  one 
ineffectual  effort  to  speak,  and  after  all  it 
was  Mabel  who  first  found  her  voice. 

What  she  said  was  at  first  so  entirely  in- 
coherent that  nothino^  could  be  gathered 
from  it  except  that  she  was  in  a  state  of 
extravagant  gratitude  to  Hope  for  some- 
thing she  had  done. 

Hope,  also  in  tears,  for  she  was  very 
weak,  was  disclaiming,  and  saying  there 
was  nothing  to  thank  her  for;  till  Lady 
Caroline,  Avith  firmness,  went  up  to  the  in- 
articulate pair  and  drew  Mabel  away. 

'  My  dear  child,  you  must  consider  Hope, 
she  is  not  at  all  strong  yet !  Xow,  do  tell 
us  what  it  is.' 

'  I   am  very   sorry  to  take  it  so  badly,'' 
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gasped  Mabel,  who  was  trembling.  '  I  am 
ridiculous,  I  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
joy  is  harder  to  take  quietly  than  grief! 
It  is  all  through  Hope ;  God  will  make  her 
happy,  I  know,  as  happy  as  1  am  now, 
because  she  thought  of  me,  felt  for  me, 
helped  me  so !' 

'  Oh,  Mabel,  indeed  you  make  me  feel 
ashamed,  dear,'  cried  Hope,  deprecatingly. 
'  I  did  nothing,  nothing!  I  only  just  men- 
tioned you  to  Mollie,  to  Mr.  Lyster !  It  is 
he  alone  who  should  be  thanked.' 

'  He  told  me,'  said  Arthur,  speaking  for 
the  first  time,  'that  he  did  it  for  your 
sake.' 

Hope  held  out  her  hand. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  know  you ;  I  think 
you  a  most  fortunate  man,'  she  said. 

'  Fortunate  !  you  are  right,'  he  replied, 
all  his  heart  in  his  eyes  as  they  rested  on 
Mabel.  '  Xow  that  I  can  offer  her  a  home, 
I  have  nothing  to  wish  for.' 
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'  Xow  tell  US  all  about  it,  sensibl}^'  in- 
terrupted Lady  Caroline,  '  for  I  am  com- 
pletely in  the  dark.  There  never  was  a 
more  bewildered  woman  than  I  am  at  this 
moment !  What  has  happened  ?  what  has 
Mr.  Lyster  done  for  Hope's  sake  ?' 

Then  Arthur  Strange  told  his  story.  He 
had  been  four  days  at  Leaming,  staying 
with  Mollie,  and  liked  him,  and  Mr.  Wethe- 
rell,  and  the  parish  and  everything.  It 
was  arranged  that  he  was  to  take  sole 
charge  at  Christmas  whilst  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wetherell  went  south,  to  try  and  re- 
establish the  old  man's  health. 

'  And  he  wants  me  to  bring  my  wife,  and 
to  live  at  the  vicarage  Avhilst  we  are  get- 
ting our  home  ready,'  he  said,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  usually  self-possessed  Mabel, 
who  was  childishly  hiding  her  face  against 
Lady  Caroline. 

This  was  quick  work.  It  left  Mabel  not 
much  more  than  a  month  in  which  to  make 
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her  preparations  for  matrimony,  and  Arthur 
said  her  mother  thought  she  ought  to  come 
home  in  a  week  at  latest. 

Hope  and  Lady  Caroline  threw  them- 
selves into  all  the  plans  with  eager  in- 
terest. To  Mabel,  this  sudden  realization 
of  all  her  most  unlikely  dreams  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true.  It  took  a  long,  long 
tete-a-tete  with  her  Arthur  to  in  any  degree 
compose  her  agitation. 

Hope  wrote  a  most  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate letter  to  MoUie,  telling  him  that  to 
him  she  owed  one  of  the  purest  moments 
of  happiness  that  her  life  had  ever  known. 
He  replied  that  young  Strange  was  a  splen- 
did fellow,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  help  him. 

His  letter  was  long  and  chatty,  and  told 
of  all  the  little  pieces  of  news  which  he 
thought  might  interest  her.  One  bit  of 
intelligence  which  was  included  in  it  was 
indeed  news,  and  contained  food  for  much 
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reflection.  It  had  been,  for  some  reason 
known  to  herself,  excluded  carefully  from 
Muriel's  letters.  This  was  the  announce- 
ment of  the  breaking  of  Evelyn's  en- 
gagement. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

IN  THE  MUDDY  LANES. 

Should  I  fear  to  greet  my  friend, 
Or  to  say,  '  Forgive  the  wrong,* 
Or  to  ask  her,  '  Take  me,  sweet, 
To  the  regions  of  thy  rest '  ? 


Tennyson. 


It  had  rained  for  three  days  almost  with- 
out intermission,  and  to  Evelyn  Westmor- 
land it  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  stop. 

He  stood  before  the  hall  window  with 
Larrie  in  his  arms,  gazing  down  the  valley 
at  the  swollen,  swirling  waters  of  the 
Bourne,  as  it  rushed  past,  heavy  and  dark 
with   peat  washed    down   from   the  hills. 
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The  old  butler  was  laying  lunch  in  the 
subdued  and  melancholy  manner  in  which 
it  seemed  the  fashion  to  do  everything  at 
Feverell. 

Xear  a  roaring  fire,  old  Mr.  Westmorland 
reclined  on  his  invalid  couch.  His  para- 
lysis was  increasing  slowly  but  surely, 
and,  though  he  had  speedily  recovered  his 
full  powers  of  articulation,  his  lower  limbs 
seemed  to  become  weaker  every  day. 
With  his  speech,  his  features  had  righted 
themselves,  but  his  countenance  was  so 
bloodless,  and  his  face  so  thin  and  sharp, 
that  it  looked  like  an  ivory  mask. 

The  hall  was  very  hot — too  hot,  for  the 
day  was  mild,  though  damp;  yet  the  couch 
w^as  drawn  as  close  to  the  chimney-corner 
as  it  could  conveniently  be  placed.  On 
a  table  near  lay  a  heap  of  books  and  peri- 
odicals— the  old  favourites  of  this  man  of 
letters :  Shellej^  Keats,  the  Essays  of  Elia, 
Dryden,  and  Milton's  prose.     With  these, 
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a  heap  of  latter-day  and  ephemeral  cele- 
brities. archaBological  pamphlets,  reviews,, 
political  brochures. 

AW  of  them  failed  to  interest  now.  On 
the  chiselled  face  was  a  strange,  somewhat 
horrible  look — the  look  of  a  man  who  has 
yielded  himself  a  slave  to  superstition.  He 
had  reached  the  lowest  depth  of  fatalism  : 
resentment  against  Evelyn  was  dying  out 
— pity  at  his  hard  lot  w^as  taking  its  place. 
What  use  to  seek  to  frustrate  the  workings 
of  Fate  ?  What  were  he  and  his  son  but 
victims — passive  victims — of  the  Avrong 
done  by  their  ancestors  in  remote  genera- 
tions ?  How  explain  Evelyn's  curious  lack 
of  a  desire  for  marriage,  but  by  the 
fact  that  his  destiny  w^as  too  strong  for 
him? 

To  the  old  man's  diseased  imagination, 
the  Curse  seemed  to  have  been  working 
traceably  for  years  and  years  up  to  this 
very  point. 
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This  remote  visiting  of  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  had  been  dis- 
covered, he  reflected,  long  ages  ago  by 
those  wise  old  Greeks,  who  seemed  to  dis- 
cern all  truth,  howsoever  darkly. 

'  What  meant  the  woes  on  Tantalus  entailed, 
Or  the  dark  sorrows  of  the  line  of  Thebes  ? 
Fictions  in  fact,  but  in  their  substance  truths, 
Tremendous  truths !' 

Mr.  Westmorland  had  thought  out  the 
whole  tragedy  in  his  own  mind,  and  had 
decided  that  his  son  would  die  on  the  first 
of  March,  leaving  only  himself  to  fade 
slowly  out  of  existence  in  the  empty  halls 
of  this  old  Chase,  which  three  generations 
back  had  been  the  gayest,  most  open  house 
in  the  county. 

On  this  pleasing  consummation  his  mind 
loved  to  dwell,  and  Evelyn  was  powerless 
to  divert  his  thoughts.  He  could  not  even 
induce  him  to  leave  home,  though  his 
doctor  strongly  urged  him   to   go   to   Mai- 
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vern  for  the  strengthening  of  his  limbs. 
Evelyn  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  stay  quietly 
at  home  until  the  fatal  date  was  past.  If 
the  horrors  of  anticipation  did  not  kill  his 
father,  he  might  perhaps  take  a  turn  for 
the  better  afterwards. 

The  room  was  very  quiet.  The  dogs^ 
overpowered  by  heat,  lay  extended  on 
the  floor  in  various  directions :  old  Lar- 
rie's  asthmatical  cough  alone  broke  the 
silence. 

At  last  Mr.  Westmorland  spoke. 

'  I  wish  to  goodness  you  would  take  that 
brute  out  of  the  room,  Evelyn !  How 
often  am  1  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  endure 
the  noise  he  makes?' 

'  It's  the  damp,'  said  Evelyn,  slowly, 
turning  from  the  window  like  one  awaken- 
ed from  a  dream,  and  caressing  the  terrier's 
head. 
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'  I  must  request  that  you  turn  him  out 
of  the  room,'  fretted  the  invalid. 

'  I'm  going  myself  to  the  stables.  The 
rain  has  stopped.  I'll  ride  over  to  Win- 
stanton  this  afternoon,  and  tell  the  vet.  to 
give  me  something  for  his  cough.' 

He  went  out,  wandered  down  the  pas- 
sages to  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  left 
Larrie  in  the  loving  care  of  Mrs.  Middle- 
ton,  the  old  housekeeper;  then,  turning 
up  his  coat-collar,  and  thrusting  a  cloth 
cap  on  his  short,  black  locks,  he  repaired 
to  the  stables  to  order  his  horse. 

Of  late  he  seemed  to  care  to  ride  only 
one  horse,  the  black  hunter  which  had 
carried  Hope  across  Limmerdale. 

Mounted  on  this  animal,  he  started  for 
Winstanton  directly  after  lunch. 

'  I  suppose  you  won't  be  back  before 
night  ?'  snapped  his  father,  as  he  took 
leave. 
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'  I  will  be  as  quick  as  I  can :  I  have  not 
been  oat  for  three  days,  you  know.  If  I 
see  Hammond  (the  agent),  shall  I  send 
him  up  to  keep  you  company  ?' 

'  Certainly  not.     I  won't  see  him.' 

'  Well,  I  must  look  sharp,  1  suppose  ; 
good-bye.     You  have  all  you  want  ?' 

No  answer.  Evelyn  departed,  telling 
Farren,  who  was  going  upstairs,  to  look  in 
upon  the  master  at  frequent  intervals. 

It  was  not  raining :  the  clouds  were 
higher  and  of  a  more  broken  description, 
though  still  the  whole  sky  was  grey. 

December  was  advancing,  and  the  leaves 
were  all  down :  the  country  was  dreary 
and  desolate. 

The  Major's  meditations,  when  alone, 
were  always  on  one  subject,  and  to-day 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  thought 
continually  of  Hope,  and  of  the  fatal  mis- 
understanding between  them,  and  of  her 
illness,  and,  more  than  all,  of  the  day  on 
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the  moors  together,  when  it  had  been  his 
privilege  to  serve  her. 

He  wondered  what  she  was  doing  now, 
wearying  his  brain  with  conjectures  as  to 
her  whereabouts.  A  desire  had  had  pos- 
session of  his  soul  ever  since  his  first  meet- 
ing with  Disney,  and  discovery  of  the  hate- 
ful injustice  he  had  done  her.  This  was, 
for  once  to  see  her,  face  to  face,  and  ask 
her  to  forgive  him. 

Would  it  be  an  unwarrantable  intrusion 
— a  liberty  which  she  might  resent,  were 
he  to  ascertain  her  address,  and  go  to  her 
for  this  purpose?  She  might  refuse  to  see 
him. 

He  had  thought  of  writing,  and  in  fact 
had  more  than  once  started  a  letter  to  her : 
but  the  aspect  of  his  penitence  on  paper 
seemed  so  bare  and  meagre,  compared 
with  the  mighty  flood  of  his  remorseful 
grief,  that  he  dared  not  risk  it.  No  lady, 
under  the  circumstances,  could  well  do  less 
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or  more  than  to  return  a  formal,  polite,  and 
stereotyped  assurance  of  forgiveness,  which 
he  felt  would  be  as  a  stone  to  his  hungry 
heart,  and  not  the  bread  for  which  he 
craved. 

Some  few  details  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
her  convalescence,  he  had  gathered  from 
Mrs.  Saxon's  letters  to  his  father :  but  the 
Saxons  had  gone  to  Italy  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  and  since  then  he  had  heard 
nothing. 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  that  this 
absence  of  tidings  was  intolerable. 

Every  now  and  then,  as  he  dragged 
through  the  weary  hours  at  Feverell,  the 
lonsino;  to  see  her  became  so  strong  as 
to  be  absolute  torture.  He  would  sit  by 
the  hour  together  in  a  reverie,  recalling 
her  words,  her  looks,  her  w^ays.  The  scent 
of  violets  always  helped  him  to  realize 
her,  and  he  had  manifested  an  interest  in 
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the  culture  of  Parma  violets  under  glass, 
which  had  delighted  and  surprised  the 
head  gardener.  He  had  now  a  little  bunch 
of  them  in  his  button-hole  :  and  all  the 
way  to  Winstanton  he  was  thinking  of  her, 
always  of  her,  till  his  imagination  grew 
bold,  and  he  Avove  an  airy  castle  in  which 
she  not  only  forgave  him,  but  admitted 
him  to  her  friendship  ;  and  he  might  have 
perhaps  soared  beyond  even  these  heights, 
had  he  not  arrived  at  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon's door. 

The  short  winter's  day  was  waning  as  he 
turned  homewards.  A  red  light  tinged 
the  grey  vapour  on  the  western  horizon. 
The  country  seemed  so  lonely  and  mourn- 
ful that  his  heart  sank  within  him,  as  all 
alone  he  rode  through  the  muddy  lanes. 
Even  the  sound  of  wheels  in  front  of  him, 
hidden  by  a  turn  in  the  high  hedges,  was- 
Avelcome.     Soon    he    came  in    sight    of  a 
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basket  pony-carriaf^e,  trottino^  briskly  along, 
driven  by  a  lady,  with  another  lady  at  her 
side,  and  a  small  solemn  groom  in  livery 
perched  up  behind. 

He  eyed  them  keenly  as  he  rode  up, 
wondering  who  they  were,  for  most  of  the 
residents  in  the  neighbourhood  were  of 
course  known  to  him  by  sight:  but  certain- 
ly the  lady  driving  was  a  stranger,  for  he 
could  see  her  profile  as  she  turned  smiling 
to  her  companion.  She  seemed  to  tell  her 
to  look  at  the  red  light  in  the  west,  for 
the  other,  who  was  much  muffled  in  furs, 
raised  herself  a  little,  and  something  in  the 
way  she  moved  her  head  made  the  Major 
start  ridiculously :  for  he  thought  it  was 
like  Hope  Merrion. 

His  mind  was  always  so  fall  of  her  that 
such  a  fancy  was  most  natural.  Yet,  as 
he  quickly  gained  upon  the  stout  pony,  he 
could  not  resist  turnins:  to   look   asain  at 
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this  unknown  girl.  The  unwonted  sound 
of  horse's  hoofs,  and  the  sight  of  a  tall 
horse  and  rider  passing  in  the  lane,  made 
her  glance  round. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  it  seemed  to  Evelyn 
as  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  globe  had  sud- 
denly become  impossible  to  breathe ;  as  if 
the  murky  fields  and  leafless  trees  whirled 
round  in  a  mystic  dance.  His  horse  had 
carried  him  a  good  way  past  the  little 
chaise  before  he  recovered  enough  to  pull 
up  and  turn  round. 

Yes,  it  was  she — his  Lady. 

Hope  had  made  some  sort  of  exclama- 
tion ^vhich  caused  Lady  Caroline  to  check 
the  pony,  while  gazing  in  a  puzzled  way 
at  the  girl's  face,  which  seemed  to  have 
caught  the  reflection  of  the  sky  and  to 
flame  with  sudden  red. 

'  What  a  magnificent  man  !  Do  you 
know  him?'   murmured   she,  as   he  came 
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towards  them  :  and  Hope  with,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  her,  the  last  particle  of  force  in  her 
body,  replied  in  stifled  tones  : 

'  It  is  Major  Westmorland.' 

To  his  OAvn  great  satisfaction  and  aston- 
ishment, he  found  himself  capable  of  rais- 
ing his  cap,  and  saying, 

^  How  do  you  do  ?' 

Hope  bowed — yes  !  it  was  true. 

She  looked  confused,  certainly,  but  she 
did  not  cut  him,  nor  even  show  any  very 
obvious  displeasure  at  sight  of  him.  She 
found  voice  to  murmur,  very  low,  '  Lady 
Caroline  Loftus.'  He  heard  it ;  he  thought 
her  faintest  whisper  would  have  power  to 
arouse  him  from  sleep  or  death.  He 
bowed  to  the  keen-eyed  lady,  whose  ready 
speech  at  once  filled  in  the  thrilling 
pause. 

'  Major  Westmorland  !  I  have  often 
heard  of  you.     I  am  very  pleased  to  meet 
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you.     Are  you  staying  in  this  part   of  the 
world  r 

*  My  home  is  here,'  he  answered,  hearing 
the  hammering  of  his  own  heart  more 
plainly  than  his  words.  '  I  live  at  Fever- 
ell — about  four  miles  from  this.  Are  you 
staying  hereabouts  ?' 

'  Yes ;  we  are  wintering  together.  Miss 
Merrion  and  I,  at  Varling.' 

*  With  the  Gardiners  ?  I  thought  they 
were  abroad." 

'They  have  given  me  the  use  of  their 
house.' 

It  was  incredible;  the  tumult  of  his 
mind  augmented. 

Not  only  was  he  at  this  moment  seeing 
her,  addressing  her,  but  she  was  fixed 
within  a  few  miles  of  him.  What  had 
he  done  to  deserve  such  happiness  as 
this? 

He    devoured   her    with    his    eyes — the 
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white  face,  the  thin  cheeks,  the  sad 
mouth. 

^  I  hope  you  are  feeling  better?'  he  said, 
stiffly. 

'She  is  mending  most  satisfactorily,^ 
answered  Lady  Caroline  for  her,  '  but  I 
dare  not  risk  keeping  her  out  any  longer 
in  this  damp.  We  are  just  going  home  to 
tea  :  will  you  come  on  with  us  and  have 
some  ?     It  is  such  a  cheerless  evening !' 

Would  he  come  ? 

He  never  hesitated.  For  the  first  time 
he  forgot  his  father,  forgot  his  promise  to 
be  home  early,  forgot  everything  in  the 
universe  except  the  one  fact  that  he  was 
riding  beside  Hope — that  he  was  in  her 
presence.  So  far  this  was  enough,  if  not 
too  much,  of  bliss. 

It  was  strange  how,  once  free  of  the 
burden  of  his  engagement  to  Leo,  all  idea 
of  her  seemed  to  have  left  his  mind.     She 
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might  as  well  have  never  existed,  for  all 
he  thought  of  her  now. 

But  Hope  wondered  if  he  was  grieving  : 
he  looked  so  worn  and  depressed.  As  he 
walked  the  great  horse  beside  them,  reply- 
ing gravely  and  sparely  to  Carina's  easy, 
bright  talk,  she  was  speculating  as  to  how 
hard  the  blow  had  fallen  :  and  whether  he 
was  heart-broken. 

Bowen,  who  was  waiting  somewhat  an- 
xiously for  Miss  Merrion's  return,  smiled 
within  herself  as  she  saw  the  large  outline 
of  the  Major  and  his  horse  loom  up  in  the 
twilight. 

The  usually  slow  Evelyn  had  dismounted 
in  an  instant  to-night,  in  time  to  help  Hope 
out  of  the  pony-carriage. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  believe  that  it 
was  really  he  himself:  across  his  memory 
flashed  the  recollection  of  his  carrying  her 
over  the  stream,  in  the  pelting,  thunder 
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rain.  How  wee  her  hand  seemed  in  his 
own  ! 

As  she  stood  on  the  threshold,  she 
turned  her  face  up  to  him,  and  asked 
softly, 

'  Is  that  the  horse  I  rode  ?'  and  he  an- 
swered gently, 

^Yes.' 

There  seemed  nothing  of  her  when 
Bowen  had  carried  away  the  heavy  furs 
which  enveloped  her,  and  the  absence  of 
her  hat  revealed  a  crop  of  short,  silky 
curls  all  over  her  head.  The  tears  started 
to  his  eyes,  as  she  sat  down  in  the  nook  of 
a  big,  cosy  sofa,  and  leaned  back  as  though 
tired  out. 

'  You  are  not  strong,'  he  said,  in  tones 
gruff  with  concealed  feeling. 

'Oh,  she  is  getting  on  with  great  strides,' 
cried  Lady  Caroline,  laying  aside  her  own 
furs,  and  seating  herself  at  the  gipsy  tea- 
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table.  '  If  I  could  only  get  her  to  sleep 
at  nights,  I  should  be  quite  happy  ;  I 
take  her  into  the  open  air  as  much  as 
possible.' 

Evelyn  stood  erect  on  the  fur  hearth- 
rug, looking  round  with  a  nameless  enjoy- 
ment at  the  bright,  attractive  room,  full 
of  feminine  trifles.  How  seductive  a  thino^ 
was  afternoon  tea,  after  the  dreary  chill 
outside !  How  it  warmed  the  solitary 
fellow's  heart  to  be  here — here,  with  Hope, 
who  was  not  unkind — was  not  even  cold 
to  him.  He  had  the  unspeakable  honour 
of  arranging,  by  Lady  Caroline's  request, 
a  small  table  at  Miss  Merrion's  elbow, 
and  placing  her  cup  and  plate  thereon  : 
but  he  noticed  that  she  scarcely  ate  a 
mouthful. 

Lady  Caroline  talked  so  much,  and  so 
naturally,  that  he  had  time  to  collect  him- 
self and  steady  his  nerves,  and  was  able 
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to  join  quite  rationally  in  the  talk,  when 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

'  What  is  it  smells  so  deliciously  T  cried 
she.  '  Just  like  violets  !  I  could  declare 
there  were  violets  in  the  room.' 

'They  are  in  my  coat,'  said  he. 

'  Oh  !  So  they  are  !  How  delicious  !" 
Hope,  was  it  not  only  yesterday  we  were 
longino;  for  violets?  There  are  none  to 
be  had  in  AVinstanton,  for  love  or 
money.' 

'  I  grow  them  at  Feverell,'  he  eagerly 
broke  in.  'I  will  send  you  as  many  as 
you  like,  if  you  will  accept  them.  In  the 
meantime,  will  you  object  to  these  ?  They 
are  rather  faded,  I'm  afraid,  but  they  will 
soon  freshen  up  in  water.' 

Putting  down  his  tea-cup  on  the  mantel- 
piece, he  detached  the  flowers  from  his 
button-hole,  and  laid  them  by  Lady  Caro- 
line's plate.  Hope  thought  no  action  of 
his  had  ever  so  become  him.     Timidly  she 
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allowed  her  eyes  to  rest  upon  him,  as  he 
received  thanks  from  her  ladyship :  and 
the  result  of  her  scrutiny  was  puzzling. 

He  looked  ill,  to  her,  who  had  seen  him 
before  his  unlucky  engagement.  She  re- 
membered how  entirely  vigorous  and 
healthy  she  had  thought  him — Avhat  a 
robust  specimen  of  manhood.  Now  there 
was  an  indescribable  change,  which,  by 
some  mysterious  means,  had  lent  an  added 
delicacy  to  the  features,  a  depth  to  the 
eyes,  which  had  not  before  been  there. 
How  much  would  she  have  given  to  know 
his  thoughts  :  if  he  was  glad  to  be  there, 
whether  his  mood  towards  herself  was 
bitter,  as  on  the  starlio;ht  night  in  the 
garden,  or  gentle  as  when  he  had  held  her 
hand  and  soothed  her  in  the  charcoal- 
burner's  hut.  Ah,  what  a  keen  flood  of 
memories  the  sight  of  him  called  into  be- 
ing! The  black,  wild,  stormy  moor  was 
present  to  her  imagination,  and  the  picture 
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of  that  dark  head  as  she  had  seen  it  last,, 
the  rain  drenching  it  as  it  moved  beside 
her  horse,  its  outline  growing  ever  less 
distinct  in  the  gathering  night ;  and  the 

'  Kesolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray.' 

Then,  for  a  brief  hour  in  that  perilous 
time,  these  two  had  cast  away  convention, 
and  faced  each  other,  man  and  woman, 
drawn  together  by  the  pressureof  a  common 
danger.  Could  this  quiet  polished  gentle- 
man, with  his  subdued  voice  and  gentle 
u:ianner,  be  the  man  who  had  forcibly 
wrapped  her  in  his  coat  ?  who  had  gazed  on 
her  opening  eyes  with  an  expression  in  his 
own  which  had  well-nigh  stopped  the  beat- 
in  o-  of  her  heart  ?  who  had  caught  her  in 
his  arms  and  cried,  '  I  am  stronger  than 
you,  and  I  will  make  you  do  it !'  ?  Ah  !  it 
could  not  come  over  again.  It  had  re- 
quired  much    to    call   the   fire   from   the 
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flint.  NoTv  it  was,  to  all  appearance,  cold 
again. 

That  sharp  striking  together  of  their  two 
bare  souls  could  not  repeat  itself,  she  reflect- 
ed, sadly  ;  and  then  she  wondered  why  such 
reflections  should  sadden  her.  Was  it  be- 
cause, amidst  so  much  that  was  heartless, 
so  much  that  seemed  wasted  in  her  life, 
there  had  flashed  suddenly  upon  her  soul 
a  revelation  of  light — a  perception  of  that 
o^reat  streno;th  of  a  stronsj  man  which  all 
women  unconsciously  desire  to  know  ? 

It  was  almost  as  though  some  huge 
flood  had  furiously  driven  her  against  a 
giant  rock,  and  by  its  very  violence  held 
her  there  so  that  she  could  feel  its  massive 
strength  ;  but,  as  the  tempestuous  waves 
abated,  she  had  fallen  away  again,  and  now 
lay  on  the  sands  below,  safe  from  storm, 
but  out  of  reach  of  the  mighty  rock  which 
had  befriended  her. 
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So  dreamed  the  orirl^  gazing  absently  in- 
to the  clear  lire,  till  startled  from  her 
reverie  by  what  Lady  Caroline  was  saying 
as  she  chatted  gaily  on  : 

'  I  had  another  patient  in  my  convales- 
cent home,'  she  said,  '  a  Miss  Thorpe.  She 
has  gone  home  to  make  ready  for  her 
wedding.  There  is  quite  an  epidemic  of 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  just  now. 
Miss  Merrion  heard  only  this  morning  from 
a  friend  of  hers  that  she  is  engaged.  By- 
the-by,  you  must  have  met  her,  she  was 
at  Leaming — a  Miss  Forde !  And  the 
curious  thing  is,  that  she  is  to  marry  a 
man  that  we  knew  in  Colombo — a  Captain 
Disney  !' 

So  blythely.  Lady  Caroline,  unknowing 
what  a  hornet's  nest  she  was  putting  her 
hand  into  !  Hope  could  not  have  looked  at 
Westmorland  had  her  life  depended  upon 
it.  Had  she  done  so,  she  would  have  seen 
that  he  was  quietly  smiling. 
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'  Disney  is  a  friend  of  mine :  we  were  in 
the  same  regiment,'  slie  heard  him  saying 
composedly  :  and  then,  Lady  Caroline  pro- 
ceeding to  ply  him  with  questions,  he  an- 
swered them  all  unconcernedly,  showing 
not  the  slightest  confusion,  even  when 
asked  if  he  liked  Miss  Forde. 

Hope  could  hardly  believe  her  ears. 

He  did  not  make  a  very  long  visit ;  his 
father  would  be  missing  him,  he  said. 

'  You  may  have  heard  how  ill  he  has 
been,'  he  added  to  Hope. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone.  Lady  Caroline 
fell  into  raptures  over  him.  So  unlike  the 
usual  run  of  young  men  ! 

'  T  did  like  that  simple,  manly  way  in 
which  he  said  his  father  would  be  missing 
him.  I  am  charmed  to  think  he  is  within 
reach,'  said  she,  sniffing  at  her  violets  with 
great  satisfaction.  '  As  you  know,  it  is 
always  to  my  taste  to  have  a  nice  young 
man  available,'  she  added,  laughing.     '  And 
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he  lives  with  his  father  and  takes  care  of 
him !  How  particularly  picturesque  of 
him  !  But  you  never  told  me  how  hand- 
some and  well-mannered  he  is !  You 
never  described  him  in  the  least.' 

Hope  gave  no  answer.  She  herself  was 
wonderinoj  at  Evelyn's  beauty  and  courtesy. 
Surely  he  was  changed  from  the  morose, 
discontented  fellow  she  remembered? 
What  a  strano;e  beino;  he  must  be  !  His 
fiancee  had  coolly  thrown  him  over  only  a 
month  or  two  ago  and  was  now  going  to 
marry  another  man  ;  yet  she  h^d  never 
seen  him  so  interesting. 

'  The  Major  looks  a  trifle  diiFerent  to- 
night, to  what  he  did  last  time  I  see  him,' 
remarked  Bowen,  with  grim  humour, 
Avhen  i\Iiss  Merrion  came  up  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

'When  was  that?'  asked  Hope,  absently 
thinking  of  Leaming. 

'  On   the    doorstep    of  Marine    Parade, 
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Dalby  Sands,  which  heaven  be  thanked 
we're  out  of,  and  I  hope  never  to  set  foot 
in  no  more.' 

'  Bowen,  you  must  be  dreaming!  You 
saw  Major  AVestniorland  at  Dalby  Sands? 
What  are  vou  thinkino;  of?' 

*  Either  him  or  his  ghostie  come  to  en- 
quire how  you  Avas,  miss,  for  I  answered 
the  door  myself.  The  day  Dr.  Humbey 
said  you'd  pull  through,  'twas.  "  Xo — 
no  name,"  says  he,  not  recognizing  me,  as 
w^as  natural.  But  I  think  I  know  ^lajor 
Westmorland  when  I  see  him.' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ABSOLUTION. 

'  May  God  judge  me  so,' 

He  said  at  last. — '  I  came  convicted  here, 

And  humbled  sorely,  if  not  enough.     I  came. 

Because  this  woman,  from  her  crystal  soul 

Had  shown  me  something  which  a  man  calls  light : 

Because,  too,  formerly,  I  sinned  by  her 

As  then  and  ever  since  I  have,  by  God, 

Through  arrogance  of  nature — though  I  loved  .  . 

"Whom  best,  1  need  not  say,  since  that  is  writ 

Too  plainly  in  the  book  of  my  misdeeds : 

And  thus  I  came  here  to  abase  myself, 

And  fasten,  kneeling,  on  her  regent  brows 

A  garland  which  I  startled  thence  one  day 

Of  her  beautiful  June-youth.' 

E.  B.  Browning. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  when  Evelyn  rode  in- 
to the  stable  yard :  and  when,  twenty 
minutes  later,  he  hurried   into   the  little 
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blue  drawing-room,  as  tbey  called  it,  his 
father  sat  there  in  awful  state,  his  aspect 
giving  warning  of  stormy  w^eather. 

'  I  am  glad  the  veterinary  surgeon's 
conversation  was  so  enthralling,'  was  his 
pleasant  beginning  ;  '  but  on  a  balmy  night 
like  this,  one  doubtless  likes  to  linger 
out  of  doors,  especially  when  there  is  no- 
body but  a  cross  old  man  to  come  home 
to.' 

'  Ah !'  said  Evelyn,  so  cheerily  that  his 
father  looked  suddenly  up  at  him,  '  I  was 
better  employed  than  in  talking  to  the  vet. 
or  dawdling  about  in  the  mist.  I  met 
friends,  and  have  been  out  to  tea.' 

'Oh,  indeed!' 

This  going  out  to  tea  was  so  unlike 
Evelyn's  usual  proceedings,  that  Mr. 
Westmorland's  flow  of  complaint  was 
quite  checked,  and  he  w^aited  in  silence  to- 
hear  more. 

'  Somebody   that    I  never    expected    to 
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see,'  went  on  his  son,  '  and  a  great  favour- 
ite of  yours,  father.     Miss  Merrion.' 

'  ]\Iiss  Merrion  I  What  in  the  world  is 
she  doing  here  ?' 

The  Major  explained,  leaning  his  broad 
back  against  the  mantel-piece,  and  bask- 
ing in  the  warmth. 

'  And,  please,  father,  I  want  you  to 
ask  them  to  dinner,'  was  his  astounding 
conclusion. 

'What  next,  I  wonder?  I  am  totally 
unfit  to  see  company.  And  you  declared 
to  me  once  that  you  had  special  reasons 
for  disliking  Miss  Merrion.' 

'  Yes,  that  was  a  mistake,'  said  Evelyn, 
frankly.  '  I  behaved  very  badly  :  I  was 
very  rude.  You  see,  I  want  to  show  them 
a  little  civility,  just  as  a  sort  of  apology. 
I'll  write  the  note  to  Lady  Caroline  my- 
self— you  shan't  be  bothered :  and  you 
will  enjoy    talking  to  her,  it    Avill    cheer 
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3'OU   up.     She  has  been  everywhere,  and 
plays  beautifully.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
3^ou ;  but  I  suppose  you  must  have  your 
way,  as  usual,'  was  the  peevish  and  con- 
spicuously unjust  reply,  'only  they  must 
put  up  with  me  as  I  am  :  I  am  in  no  mood 
to  entertain  guests.' 

'  Dinner  is  served,'  said  the  butler. 

As  soon  as  he  could  escape  from  table, 
Evelyn  went  and  wrote  his  invitation.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  the  burning  desire  to 
speak  to  Hope,  to  crave  her  pardon,  would 
consume  him  unless  speedily  satisfied. 
How  strange  it  had  seemed  to  stand  in 
the  same  room  with  her,  talking  of 
ordinary  subjects,  like  any  chance  ac- 
quaintance meeting  unexpectedly  :  when 
under  the  smooth  surface  there  throbbed 
and  thrilled  such  an  ocean  of  passion  and 
tenderness  and  reo^ret. 
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Beyond  reconciliation  he  would  not, 
however,  allow  his  winged  thoughts  to 
soar. 

Having  composed  his  note,  he  went  to 
tell  a  man  to  carry  it,  and  then  down  to 
the  head  gardener's  lodge,  rousing  him 
from  supper  in  the  bosom  of  his  family 
to  proceed  to  the  frames  and  gather  vio- 
lets with  a  lavish  hand. 

The  invitation  was  for  Thursday,  this 
being  Monday,  and  Evelyn  added, 

'  As  we  feel  sure  the  night  air  is  not 
good  for  Miss  Merrion,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  the  brougham  to  fetch 
you.  You  said  you  could  not  get  violets 
in  AVinstanton,  so  I  am  venturing  to  ask 
you  to  accept  a  few,  with  my  kind  regards 
to  you  and  Miss  Merrion.' 

'You  must  wait  for  an  answer,'  said 
Evelyn  to  his  messenger :  and  spent  the 
interval  between  his  going  and  returning 
in  a  state  of  trepidation  which  aroused  his 
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own  scorn.  He  could  scarcely  believe  his 
good  fortune  when  he  held  Lady  Caroline's 
note  of  cordial  acceptance  in  his  hand. 

The  retainers  at  Feverell  thought  that 
the  young  master  was  out  of  his  senses 
when  the  day  arrived,  so  fidgety  and 
exacting  was  he  over  the  preparations. 

Fires  roared  the  w^hole  day  in  the  large 
drawing-room  and  in  the  dining-room, 
both  rooms  being  seldom  used  by  the  two 
men,  and  Evelyn  being  terribly  afraid 
lest  his  fragile  little  love  should  take  a 
chill. 

He  had  spent  the  intervening  days  chief- 
ly in  riding  about  the  neighbouring  lanes 
in  pursuit  of  the  Varling  pony-carriage,  but 
had  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  encounter 
it.  His  suspense  made  him  so  restless  that 
he  was  a  burden  to  himself  and  all  around 
him. 

He  insisted  on  the  production  of  all  the 
antique  silver  table  decorations,  ^  just  as  if 
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it  was  a  dinner-party  of  eighteen,'  as  the  old 
butler  somewhat  crossly  remarked.  He 
devastated  the  conservatory  to  try  to  pro- 
duce floral  effects  such  as  he  had  seen  at 
Hesselburgh,  and  laboured  long  with  Mrs. 
Middleton,  in  the  seclusion  of  her  sitting- 
room,  to  arrange  the  priceless  vases  with 
something  approaching  an  artistic  result. 

*  Bless  his  heart,  I  ain't  seen  him  so  in- 
terested in  anything  since  he  was  a  boy,' 
said  the  old  lady  to  Farren.  '  Is  the  ladies 
that's  coming  young?' 

'  Miss  Merrion's  a  beauty,'  replied 
Farren,  *but  I  never  noticed  as  he  was 
sweet  upon  her,  myself.' 

'  I  wish  he  might  be  ;  seems  a  shame 
for  such  as  him  to  be  single,  don't  it?'  said 
Mrs.  Middleton,  sympathetically. 

The  Major  was  dressed  and  downstairs 
more  than  half-an-hour  before  the  ladies 
could   possibly  arrive.     When    his   father 
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•was  wheeled  into  the  room,  he  was  whist- 
ling a  tune,  and  making  old  Larrie  dance 
to  it,  holding  him  by  his  fore-paws. 

When  at  last  the  bell  was  heard,  he 
sobered  instantly.  His  fictitious  gaiety 
€eased,  and  his  fears  got  the  better  of 
him. 

He  stood  up,  grave  and  still,  counting 
his  own  heart-beats  till  the  door  was  seen 
to  open,  and  Lady  Caroline  rustled  in, 
looking  charming  in  black  lace  and 
poinsettias. 

For  just  one  awful  moment  he  thought 
she  was  alone  ;  but,  as  he  started  forward 
with  the  enquiry  on  his  lips.  Miss  Merrion 
-came  slowly  in,  and  walked  up  the  long 
room. 

She  did  not  seem  to  see  him,  ^oino^ 
f^traight  to  his  father's  invalid  chair. 

He  had  never  seen  her  so  stately,  or  so 
beautiful.    The  childish  creature,  with  her 
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soft  curls,  who  had  sat  on  the  sofa  in  the 
firelight  at  Varling,  seemed  to  have  vanish- 
ed utterly. 

She  was  in  grey,  pale,  pearl  gre}^,  with  a 
long  train.  There  was  a  dash  of  deep,, 
poppy-red  somewhere  about  her,  which 
seemed  to  make  her  glow  and  sparkle  like 
the  deep  heart  of  a  rose. 

She  wore  just  a  faint  smile  as  she  saluted 
her  host,  thanked  him  for  his  enquiries 
after  her  health,  and  assured  him  that  she 
was  better. 

'You  find  me  a  sad  cripple,'  he  said, 
with  a  sigh,  '  unable  even  to  rise  and  greet 
my  Queen  of  Beauty,  but  a  sight  of  you  is 
better  than  any  amount  of  doctor's  stuff;  I 
may  recover,  now  that  you  have  deigned 
to  visit  me !' 

'  You  retain  all  your  power  of  pretty 
speaking,'  she  answered,  with  a  somewhat 
grave  smile  ;  and   then  she  turned  slowly^ 
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and  as  it  seemed  haughtily,  to  Evelyn,  and 
gave  him  her  hand. 

'  It  is  good  of  you  to  come,'  he  faltered, 
terribly  disconcerted  by  this  change,  '  good 
of  you  to  have  compassion  on  us  in  our 
loneliness.' 

'  Lady  Caroline  likes  going  out,'  she  an- 
swered, coldly,  as  she  took  the  seat  he 
offered  ;  and  both  accent  and  manner  con- 
veyed to  his  heavy  heart  the  miserable 
impression  that  she  had  not  wished  to 
come. 

It  seemed  to  strike  him  suddenly  mute. 
How  could  he  make  conversation  under 
the  circumstances  ?  All  his  faculties 
'svere  centred  on  this  terrible,  unlooked- 
for  turn  of  aiFairs.  In  what  a  fool's  para- 
dise had  he  been  living  during  the  last 
few  days  !  He  had  imagined  that  proud 
Hope  Merrion  w^ould  consent  to  be  friends 
^vith  a  man  who  had  as  good  as  _told  her 
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that  he  declined  to  associate  with  such  as 
she.  Madness,  folly,  and  detestable  pre- 
sumption !  He  might  have  seen  how  im- 
possible was  such  an  idea.  Could  she 
know,  or  guess  at,  his  long  and  bitter 
repentance,  or  have  any  idea  of  his 
remorse  ? 

Often,  in  thought,  he  had  imagined  him- 
self pleading  to  her,  and  had  fancied  her 
angry,  indignant,  as  when  she  said  she 
hated  him,  or  kind  and  yielding  as  he  had 
thought  her  at  Yarling.  Never  once  had 
he  forecast  this  civil  calm  which  seemed 
to  weigh  him  down  ;  to  '  front  unuttered 
words,  and  say  them  nay  ;'  to  leave  him 
helpless  and  hopeless,  without  pardon  and 
without  excuse. 

He  recovered  himself  in  a  minute  or  two, 
enough  to  obey  Lady  Caroline's  smiling 
invitation,  and  go  and  seat  himself  beside 
her. 

'  You  see,  I  have  some  of  your  violets,'' 
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she  said ;  '  our  cottage  is  fragrant  with 
them.' 

He  said,  vaguely,  that  he  was  glad  ;  but 
failed  to  find  any  more  original  reply.  It 
was  as  if  his  heart  must  burst  at  the  gulf 
which  had  suddenly  opened  between  him- 
self and  Hope.  The  announcement  of 
dinner  at  the  moment  was  a  sort  of  relief 
It  o;ave  him  somethins;  definite  to  do  in 
the  way  of  wheeling  his  father's  chair 
down  the  corridor  into  the  dining-room. 

]\Ir.  Westmorland  was  a  charming  host  ; 
never  seen,  in  fact,  quite  to  perfection  but 
w^hen  he  was  entertaining  in  his  own 
house.  He  seemed  exactly  to  match  its 
heavy,  massive  antiquity;  to  be  a  fit  lord 
of  docile,  perfectly-trained,  noiseless  ser- 
vants. Lady  Caroline  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  the  whole  mise-cn-scene — the 
haunch  and  the  game,  all  reared  and  killed 
on  the  estate ;  the  rare  old  wine,  laid  down 
by  ancestral  Westmorlands  in  those  very 
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cellars;  the  great  deer-hounds  basking  on 
the  hearth ;  the  aristocratic  father  and 
his  handsome  son.  She  could  not  help 
fancying  that  Hope  was  impressed  too : 
and  began  to  wonder  whether,  after  all, 
little  Adeline  would  have  much  of  her 
aunt's  instruction. 

Mr.  Westmorland  really  enjoyed  his 
visitors,  as  Evelyn  had  been  sure  he 
would,  when  they  were  there.  He  was 
animated  and  interesting  —  a  diiFerent 
creature  from  the  peevish,  venomous  old 
man  who  was  Evelyn's  daily  companion. 

The  Major  was  always  conspicuously 
silent  in  his  father's  presence.  It  was  as 
though  the  sparkling  current  of  small  talk 
froze  his  own  tongue.  Lady  Caroline, 
however,  saved  him  the  trouble  of  speak- 
ing much ;  she  was  a  chatter-box,  and  liked 
nothing  better  than  a  good  audience.  She 
rattled  away  merrily  at  his  side,  while  he 
strove  desperately  to  give  attention  enough 
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to  her  to  enable  him  to  say  yes  and  no  at 
the  right  time,  while  all  the  while  his  face, 
turned  towards  his  left,  was  longing  ever 
to  turn  to  his  right,  where  Hope  sat.  He 
felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  she  never  looked 
his  way  unless  pointedly  appealed  to  by 
Lady  Caroline.  She  was  giving  all  her 
attention  to  his  father. 

His  sufFerincrs  sfrew  and  o-rew  as  the 
dinner  progressed.  How  had  he  looked 
forward  to  this  evening — counted  the 
minutes  during  the  days  that  preceded  it, 
wearied  through  the  night-watches — think- 
ing how  cruel  was  the  time  that  kept  him 
from  her.  Compared  with  his  present 
blank  misery,  those  waiting  days  had  been 
a  miracle  of  happiness.  He  began  to  feel 
a  kind  of  indio-nation  ao-ainst  her.  She 
had  no  right  to  mock  him,  to  deceive  him 
as  she  had  done  on  Monday,  by  a  hollow 
show  of  friendly  greeting.  Was  she  afraid 
he    thought  that    all   was   right   between 
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them — that  he  meant  to  offer  no  apology  ? 
He  determined,  with  all  the  force  of  his 
will,  that  he  would  that  very  night  end 
this  horrible  suspense,  compel  her  to 
listen  to  him  w^hilst  he  humbled  himself 
before  her. 

After  making  that  resolution,  he  grew 
stronger.  He  felt  that  he  was  a  man,  and 
that  no  noble-minded  woman  would  turn 
away  from  a  sincere  penitent. 

At  least  she  should  not  misjudge  him  : 
she  should  know  now  what  full  justice  he 
did  her  in  his  thoughts ;  he  owed  it  to 
himself  to  let  her  hear  that.  Meanwhile, 
he  would  bide  his  time.  She  was  intend- 
ing him  to  see  that  she  thought  he  had  no 
right  to  speak  to  her :  he  allowed  the 
justice  of  the  sentence,  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Westmorland  talked  of  the  Women's 
Sanitary  League  and  of  Tom  Saxon,  and 
Hope  told  how  he  had  faithfully  and  con- 
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tinually  written  to  her  all  through  her 
illness,  but  she  was  afraid  she  was  now 
being  gradually  supplanted  b}^  the  beauti- 
ful young  daughter  of  a  Scotch  earl  near 
whom  they  had  been  staying  in  the  High- 
lands. They  talked,  too,  of  the  brilliant  offer 
made  to  Richard  Forde  by  Dr.  Compton,  of 
coming  to  London  to  be  associated  w^ith 
himself,  with  a  prospect  of  many  glories 
in  the  future;  and  how  the  good  folk  of 
Norchester  were  so  indignant  at  his  loss 
that  they  had  presented  him  wath  a  mag- 
nificent testimonial,  bitterly  as,  a  year  ago, 
they  had  resented  his  '  new-fangled  inno- 
vations.' But  now  the  ancient  borough 
was  become  scientific;  and  the  streets  were 
to  be  lighted  by  electricity. 

Snatches  of  the  talk  he  caught,  while 
Lady  Caroline,  to  whom  Norch ester  gossip 
was  uninteresting,  prattled  of  other  things  ; 
and  it  seemed  as   thouo^h  the  dinner  were 
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over  before  it  had  well  begun,  and  they 
were  repairing  to  the  drawing-room  again. 

AYhen  coffee  had  been  served,  Mr.  West- 
morland begged  Lady  Caroline  to  play  to 
him,  and  she  gladly  consented.  Evelyn 
followed  her  down  the  long  room,  opened 
the  grand  piano  and  lit  the  candles. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  remained  stand- 
ing beside  her,  forming  his  resolve  as  he 
listened  to  the  gush  of  stormy  music 
which  her  hands  evoked  from  the  keys. 

His  eyes  were  full  upon  Hope,  as  she 
sat  in  the  lamplight ;  and  it  was  as  if  her 
cold,  unbending  aspect,  and  her  remote 
queenliness,  sent  a  new  strange,  throbbing 
life  throuorh  him.  He  was  determined  to 
make  her  hear  him;  and,  leaving  the  piano, 
he  walked  straight  up  to  her. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  simple  act  dis- 
composed her:  she  shrank  a  little  back, 
holding  her  head  higher,  looking  as  though 
she  would  say, 
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'  What  can  you  want  with  me?' 

'Will  voLi  come  and  see  the  doo-s?'  he 
asked,  in  a  voice  meant  to  reach  his 
father's  ear ;  and  he  added  lower,  '  I  must 
speak  to  you,  alone.' 

She  looked  at  him,  or  rather  past  him, 
coldly. 

'I  do  not  understand  you,'  she  said. 

'All  I  ask  is  to  be  allowed  to  explain. 
You  will  not  give  me  an  opportunity.  I 
must  make  one.' 

He  paused.  '  God  only  knows  what  will 
become  of  me  if  you  oblige  me  to  part 
from  you,  un forgiven.' 

She  rose  slowly,  and  said, 

'  I  will  go  with  you  ;'  but  the  quiet  un- 
emotional, polite  bearing  seemed  jto  argue 
no  prospect  of  his  being  met  half-way  iu 
his  delicate  task. 

They  went  out  of  the  room  together^ 
not  unmarked  by  Lady  Caroline,  who  con- 
tinued to  play  softly. 
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The  hall  was  mostly  in  fire-light,  only 
one  lamp  was  lit,  near  the  hearth. 

The  warm  radiance  of  the  glowing  logs 
shone  far  out  upon  the  dark  floor,  where 
most  of  the  dogs,  being  excluded  from  the 
drawino:-rooni,  had  betaken  themselves  to 
sleep. 

Evelyn  walked  towards  the  fire,  and 
moved  forward  a  low  chair. 

*  Sit  down,  please  ;  you  are  not  strong 
yet,'  he  pleaded. 

'  I  Avill  stand,  thank  you  ;  what  you  have 
to  say  cannot  take  long,  and  we  shall  be 
missed  from  the  drawing-room.  I  am 
quite  strong.' 

Strong!  Yes,  indeed.  Cruelly  strong 
he  felt  her  to  be.  She  stood  up,  in  her 
maiden  pride,  so  calm,  so  unmoved,  so  sure 
of  herself,  that  the  sight  of  her  well-nigh 
maddened  him.  Now — now  he  must 
speak ;  he  had  made  this  occasion  for 
which  he  so  longed,  and  come  what  might 
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he  would  use  it.      Had  he  any  right  to 
expect  a  more  encouraging  reception? 

Across  the  dark  iron  bar  of  silence  which 
divided  them,  he  spoke. 

'  I  want  to  tell  you  ...  to  say  .  .  . 
you  must  know  what  I  want  to  say.  The 
words  have  burned  in  me  ever  since  I 
knew — since  I  found  out  .  .  .  since  I  saw 
Disney.'  His  chest  heaved.  '  If  you 
knew,'  he  said,  with  breathless  haste,  lest 
his  voice  should  fail  him  before  the  end, 
'  how  I  have  suffered  .  .  .  hated  myself 
.  .  .  repented !  How  the  longing  to  tell 
you  has  shaken  me  till  sometimes  it  seemed 
too  much  to  bear  .  .  .  and  then  they  said 
you  w^ere  dying !  ...  If  I  could  make 
3^ou  understand  what  it  was  to  see  your 
face  again — to  feel  there  was  a  chance  of 
telling  you  what  I  felt.  You  think  I 
should  not  dare  to  hope  you  could  forgive? 
Perhaps  not  ...  I  am  at  your  mercy. 
If  you   have  no  forgiveness  for  me,  you 
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will  at  least  know  how  I  have  repented/ 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

She  did  not  stir:  after  a  pause  he  looked 
down  upon  her  drooped  lids.  She  had 
joined  her  hands  tightly  together,  other- 
wise there  was  no  sio;n  of  feelino^  about 
her. 

'  You  taught  me  a  lesson,  which  I  need- 
ed,' she  gravely  said  at  last,  still  with  her 
eyes  down.  *  Nobody,  till  I  met  you,  had 
ever  openl}'  disapproved  of  me ;  at  least, 
not  to  the  extent  of  declining  my  acquaint- 
ance. I  suppose  I  ought  to  consider  you 
a  useful  factor  in  my  education.' 

'  Your  bitterness  is  quite  pardonable. 
I  will  bear  all  your  sneers,'  he  said,  in 
tones  of  such  pain  as  smote  the  girl's  ten- 
der heart. 

In  an  impulse  of  generosity  she  held  out 
her  hand. 

*  Please  don't  think  of  it  again,'  she 
said.     '  I  forgave  you,  the  day  you  were 
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SO  kind  to  me  on  Limmerdale.  I  am  sorry 
you  should  have  had  this  suffering  to 
bear,  in — in  addition  to  your — your  other 
trouble.' 

*  My  other  trouble  !'  he  repeated,  blank- 
ly.    '  Oh,  my  father's  illness  !' 

She  silently  withdrew  her  hand. 

'  You  really  forgive  me?'  he  said,  as 
though  the  fact  scarcely  brought  him  that 
extreme  beatification  he  had  expected. 
'  Me,  who,  without  knowing  a  single  fact 
of  the  case,  insolently  set  up  myself  in 
judgment  against  you  !  And  who  in- 
sulted you  so  brutally  when  you  were 
willing  to  be  friends.  You  forgive  too 
easily.' 

'Oh,  you  make  too  much  of  it,' she  said, 
w^ith  an  air  of  wishing  to  have  done  with 
these  self-accusing  reminiscences.  '  Your 
motive,  at  least,  was  good,  you  know  :  you 
could  not  pretend  to  be  civil  to  a  person 
you  so    reprobated.     Now — I   have  given 

VOL.  III.  s 
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you  plenary  absolution.  Shall  we  go  back 
to  the  drawing-room  ?' 

Was  it  over  ?     Apparently. 

She  had  determined  to  cut  him  short : 
had  even  refused  to  sit  down :  had,  in  fact, 
behaved  as  though  he  and  his  shortcomings 
were  matters  of  so  little  importance  to  her 
that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  trouble 
her  with  them. 

What  more  had  he  expected?  He  could 
not  say :  he  only  knew  that  his  present 
agony  seemed  greater  than  he  could  bear. 
He  moved  before  her,  as  she  turned  to 
go. 

'  I  have  yet  to  ask  your  forgiveness,'  he 
said  harshly,  '  for  troubling  you  concern- 
ing such  a  trivial  matter  as  myself  I  am 
too  despicable,  I  see,  for  you  even  to  con- 
sider seriously.  I  am  the  wretched  man 
w4io  eno;aojed  himself  to  a  woman  he  did 
not  love,  and  yet  presumed  to  criticize  you 
for  dismissing — oh,  forgive  me  !     I  hardly 
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know  what  I  say.  You  are  kinder  to  me 
than  I  deserve.  Good-bye.  I  will  not 
intrude  my  feelings  uf)on  you  again. 
Good-bye !' 

She  paused,  and  listened,  petrified,  to 
this  outburst.  There  was  such  a  fierce 
undercurrent  of  wild  passion  in  his  voice, 
the  accents  seemed  to  shake  her  like  a 
strong  wind. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  have  seemed  discourteous/ 
she  said,  a  little  tremulously. 

'  I  think  I  am  mad,'  he  said ;  '  but  God 
knows  what  it  is  to  live  alone,  as  I  do, 
with  every  feeling  stifled  close,  without 
sympathy,  without  companionship,  with- 
out an  aim  in  life  to  keep  me  from  stagna- 
tion !     I  feel  as  if — as  if '    his    voice 

<lied  away.  It  seemed  as  if  something  he 
would  have  said  was  violently  repressed. 
'  It  is  not  for  me  to  trouble  you  with  this,' 
he  said  at  last,  in  his  old  patient  voice, 
somewhat  sadder  than  usual.     '  If  I  feel 
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your  presence  on  my  hearth  so  strongly 
that  1  forget  myself,  you  must  forgive  that 
too.  God  bless  you  .  .  .  Are  you  not 
going,  now  ?' 

She  wavered.  A  sudden  light  of  Avoman- 
ly  sympathy  glowed  in  her  face.  She  looked 
up  at  him. 

'  Major  Westmorland  ...  if  you  want 
sympathy  ...  if  you  think  I  could  help 
you  ...  I  should  like  to.  You  mistake 
a  little — I  am  far  from  despising  you.  I 
will  listen ' 

•  No,'  he  murmured.  '  I  dare  not  !  AVe 
mean  such  different  things,  you  and  I. 
You  would  give  me  your  sweet  pity  as  you 
would  give  it  to  any  unfortunate  thing 
you  happened  to  meet :  and  I  should — 
fling  it  in  your  face  !' 

She  started  back  from  him. 

'  Do  you  think  I  will  be  pitied  by  you?" 
he  said,  with  rising  passion.  ^  I,  who  have 
loved  you  almost  from  the  moment  I  first 
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saw  you — who  tried  to  hate  you  because  I 
loved  you  so  wildly — who  dared  not  take 
your  little  hand  in  mine  lest  that  should 
prove  too  much  for  my  self-control — who 
think  of  you  all  day  and  night,  whose 
whole  soul  is  so  full  of  you  that  nothing 
else  in  the  world  seems  definitely  real — do 
you  think  I  will  take  your  pity  ?' 

She  stood  astounded,  her  wide  gaze 
fixed  upon  his  agitated  face  as  if  with 
a  fascination  too  strong  for  resistance. 
Her  silence  was  the  spur  that  urged  him 
on. 

'  I  never  loved  before,'  he  continued, 
with  most  unusual  rapidity  of  utterance, 
*  I  did  not  know  the  force  of  it  when  I 
asked  that  poor  child  to  marry  me — I 
thought  that  I  could  kill  it  .  .  .  could 
kill  my  love  for  you !  You  see  how 
successful  I  have  been — how  I  have 
gained  the  mastery  over  it !  Hope !' 
suddenly    he  gasped,   '  what   is   it  ?    You 
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are  ill — it  is  my  fault !  My  intolerable 
selfishness  !     I  forgot  how  weak  she  is  !' 

She  had  saved  herself  from  falling,  by 
dropping  into  the  chair  she  had  declined 
to  use. 

He  sprang  to  a  table  near,  seized  his 
father's  vinaigrette,  and  held  it  to  her. 
She  seemed  not  to  notice  it,  nor  him.  Her 
hands  covered  her  face. 

He  dropped  to  his  knees  beside  her ;  the 
mino^led  force  of  love  and  reo^ret  moved 
him  as  he  had  never  been  moved  before. 

'What  have  I  done  ?'  he  pleaded,  in  a 
voice  so  tender,  so  rich  and  full  in  utter- 
ance, that  it  might  not  have  been  his  own. 
'  Hope,  my  queen,  my  first  and  last  love, 
speak  to  me  !  I  will  be  good  !  I  will  not 
disturb,  nor  distress  you  again  !  I  am  so 
sorry,  so  ashamed  of  my  own  want  of  self- 
restraint.  I  cried  out  to  you  like  a  drown- 
ing wretch ;  I  will  be  silent  now.' 

She  did  not  move ;  at  last  he  lost  patience, 
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and  drew  her  hands  away  gently  from  her 
face. 

It  was  a  different  countenance  from  the 
set  and  haughty  one  w^hich  had  fronted 
him  during  the  foregoing  interview.  Alive 
with  emotion,  scarlet,  quivering  with  feel- 
ing, drooping  under  his  gaze. 

'  Oh,  let  me  go  !'  she  gasped  at  last. 

'  I  am  not  holding  you,'  he  replied,  un- 
steadily.    '  Go,  if  you  will.' 

And  then  at  last  the  great  swelling  wave 
of  feeling  broke  at  her  feet ;  he  forgot  all 
circumstances,  all  his  own  deficiencies,  all 
but  the  one  mighty  desire  of  his  lonely 
heart,  and,  simply  because  he  could  not 
help  it,  he  cried  out  to  her  : 

'  Will  you  leave  me  here  alone — without 
you,  Hope,  my  Hope  ?  Oh,  Hope,  stay  with 
me !  Come  to  me  !  Be  my  OAvn  !  I  love — I 
love  you  so  !' 

His  arm  was  on  the  arm  of  her  chair, 
and  he  dropped  his  head  upon  it;  his  great 
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shoulders  shook  with  one  deep  sob.  At 
last  her  low  voice  roused  him. 

'  You  loved  me — that  nio;ht — in  the 
garden  ?' 

'  With  all  ray  soul,  though  then  I  hardly- 
understood.' 

'  Why  did  you  engage  yourself  to 
Leo  ?' 

'  Partly  to  protect  myself  against  your 
power  over  me ;  partly  to  please  my  father ; 
it  was  a  grossly  wrong  action,  yet  at  the 
time  my  only  desire  was  to  do  right. 
AYhat  must  have  been  your  opinion  of  me  ? 
Oh,  God,'  he  passionately  cried,  '  that  you 
and  I  were  back,  in  the  darkness  and  rain, 
together  on  the  lonely  moor  !  Nobody  to 
come  between  us  then  !  For  that  one  day 
of  my  life  I  lived  indeed  !' 

He  raised  his  face,  with  tear-brimmed 
eyes,  to  hers  ;  and  what  he  saw  there,  sent 
the  blood  to  his  heart  with  so  sudden  a 
rush  that  his  senses  reeled.     For  one  long, 
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glorious  instant  his  eyes  seemed  burning 
into  hers,  the  next,  she  was  in  his  arms. 

He  drew  her,  strongly,  yet  with  infinite 
tenderness  into  his  embrace ;  he  laid  his 
brown  cheek  against  her  damask  one  ;  at 
last  his  lips  trembled  upon  hers,  and  then 
the  world  faded  out  of  sight  for  a  time. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    CURSE    FAILS. 

For  love's  own  voice  has  owned  her  love  is  mine  ; 
And  love's  own  palm  has  pressed  my  palm  to  hers ; 
Love's  own  deep  eyes  have  looked  the  love  she  spoke. 
And  love's  young  heart  to  mine  was  fondly  beating, 
As  from  her  lips  I  sucked  the  sweet  of  life. 

Thomas  Woolner. 

'  You  know,'  he  said  at  last.  '  I  cannot 
let  you  go.' 

'  Oh  !'  she  cried,  her  sweet  face  hidden 
against  his  neck,  '  what  have  you  done  ? 
You  have  taken  me  unawares !  You  took 
advantage  of  my  weakness  !' 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  defiantly,  yet  in  a  voice 
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half  strangled  with  an  emotion  too  mighty 
for  restraint,  '  I  have !  It  was  my  only 
chance  .  .  .  You  have  been  so  terribly 
strong — too  strong  for  me.  Now  is  my 
hour.  Thank  God  I  have  taken  it.  You 
are  mine,  whether  you  own  it  or  not. 
None  shall  take  you  away  from  me.' 

'  You  do  not  know — I  have  not  said  I 
love  you,'  she  cried,  rebelling  fruitlessly 
against  this  newly-manifested  strength  and 
mastery. 

He  held  her  away  from  him,  and  looked 
at  her,  his  eyes  kindled,  his  breath  quick, 
his  whole  air  that  of  one  who  has  fought 
against  terrible  odds,  and  at  the  end,  to 
his  unspeakable  surprise  and  joy,  finds 
himself  conqueror. 

'  I  saw  your  eyes,'  he  said.  '  They  told 
me.  It  w^as  not  pity  merely,  nor  womanly 
sympathy :  it  was  love ;  and  you  are  mine. 
Thank  God.' 

He  bent  his  head  reverently  ;  she  clasped 
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her  small  hands  over  his :  he  could  feel 
their  trembling. 

*  Have  you  loved  me  so  long  ?'  she 
asked. 

'All  my  life,  it  seems.' 

'  You  are  honest  and  good,'  she  said, 
impetuously,  nestling  to  his  side,  half-shy, 
half-trustful.  '  You  never  did  a  mean 
thing,  nor  thought  a  mean  thought.  I 
trust  you  so.' 

'Oh,  my 'beloved  !' 

Later  on,  when  they  were  calmer,  she 
said, 

'You  were  right  to  think  I  had  done 
wrong.  It  was  true — I  think  I  did  treat 
Edgar  badly.  If  I  really  had  loved  him, 
I  suppose  I  should  have  forgiven  him. 
And  yet — I  cannot  fancy  myself  capable 
of  loving  a  man  who  would  do  such  a 
thing.' 

'  Yet  you  can  love  a  man  who  engaged 
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himself    to    a    orirl   for   whom    he    cared 
nothing?' 

She  looked  at  him  gravely. 

*  You  never  deceived  her.  You  never 
pretended  to  care  for  her.  She  says  so 
herself.' 

*  I  meant  to  do  my  duty  to  her,'  he  said, 
'  arrogant  fool  that  I  was.  I  am  so  thank- 
ful she  took  her  happiness  into  her  own 
hands.  Disney  is  a  good  fellow  at  the 
bottom ;  he  will  settle  down  and  make  her 
very  happy.' 

'  I  think  so  too,'  said  Hope,  softly. 

'  If  you  could  know,'  he  confessed,  pre- 
sently, '  from  what  a  state  of  despondency 
— almost  despair — you  aroused  me  the 
other  day,  when  I  overtook  you  in  the 
lane.  You  did  not  know  you  were  so  near 
me  when  you  came  to  this  part  of  the 
country?' 
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'  No,  indeed.  I  had  no  clear  idea  of  the 
-whereabouts  of  FeverelL' 

'  I  was  utterly  wretched  that  day,'  he 
said.  '  My  father  had  almost  impressed 
me  with  his  own  superstition.  I  am  the 
worst  fellow  in  the  world  to  live  with  a 
hypochondriac — my  spirits  are  not  high 
enough.  You  know  my  father  believes 
that  our  race  is  to  become  extinct  next 
year?' 

She  had  heard  no  more  of  it  than  what 
Gilbert  Greville  had  told  her.  Evelyn 
explained  to  her  the  curious  origin  of  his 
father's  monomania. 

'  I  really  do  think  it  very  strange,'  she 
said.  *  I  mean,  it  is  a  curious  coincidence 
that  you  should  be  the  only  son  of  a 
younger  son,  just  when  the  moon  is  on 
Sunday,  the  first  of  March.' 

The  sound  of  the  brougham  wheels  on 
the  gravel  first  brought  back  their  minds 
to  every-day  life.     Evelyn  started. 
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'  It  cannot  be  time  for  you  to  go,'  he 
cried.  '  Ah !  but  now  it  is  different. 
When  I  said  farewell  to  you  in  the  char- 
coal-burner's hut,  1  intended  never  to  see 
you  again  as  long  as  I  lived.  But  now  ! 
Oh,  iny  sweet,  my  own  love,  soon  we  shall 
not  have  to  say  good-bye  any  more.' 

She  rose  from  the  chair,  and  stood  up 
stately  in  the  firelight,  which  flung  rosy 
lights  over  her  soft,  sweeping"  draperies. 
He  felt  as  if  the  strength  of  his  overwhelm- 
ing happiness  must  kill  him  as  he  devoured 
her  with  his  eyes. 

^  It  is  you — really  you,'  he  said.  *  You 
stand  here,  in  my  house,  as  I  have  so  often, 
so  often  fancied  you.  Is  it  true  ?  Hope, 
do  you  not  repent  ?  Do  you  hold  to  your 
word  ?  Ah !  You  have  given  me  no 
promise  yet !' 

He  approached,  and  drew  her  into  his 
proud  arms. 
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'  Will  you  be  my — wife  ?  My  wife,'  he 
repeated,  as  if  he  could  not  often  enough 
taste  the  sweetness  of  the  dear  words ; 
and  in  her  captor's  strong  hold,  and  with 
his  eyes  compelling  her,  no  other  course 
seemed  open  to  the  victim  than  to  say, 

'  I  will; 

'  May  I  tell  him — my  father — to-night  ?' 
he  pleaded. 

She  turned  her  small  face  up  to  his,  and 
a  little  smile  dawned  on  the  tempting 
mouth. 

*  Ah  !  You  are  marrying  in  obedience 
to  his  wishes,'  she  said,  softly,  '  and  engag- 
ing yourself  as  a  matter  of  duty.  Evelyn  ! 
Dear  love !'  in  sudden  consternation,  as  a 
look  of  intense  pain  passed  over  his  face. 
'  Forgive  me  !  My  attempt  at  a  joke  was 
in  extremely  bad  taste  !' 

'  It  is  only  that  I  hate   to  be  reminded 
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of  it,'  he  faltered,  shamefacedly.  '  Don't 
say  that  I  never  did  anything  mean  !' 

'  It  was  not  mean ;  you  mistook  your 
own  feelings,  that  was  all.' 

*  Yes,  I  had  not  proved  love.  I  did  not 
know  what  this  was  then,'  and  he  drew 
her  closer  to  his  side. 

They  entered  the  drawing-room  to- 
gether. 

Lady  Caroline,  though  sedulously  enter- 
tained by  her  host,  was  beginning  to  desire 
the  reappearance  of  her  charge ;  for  the 
theme  that  he  had  chosen  to  discourse  upon 
was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  mind — the 
approaching  Doom  of  the  Westmorlands. 
The  old  missal,  in  which  the  prophecy  had 
originally  been  found,  was  always  close  at 
his  elbow,  and  he  showed  it  to  her. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  feudal 
aspect  of  all  around  her,  and  the  intense 
conviction   of   the    old    man    himself,    the 
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weird  legend  somewhat  impressed  the  ima- 
ginative mind  of  the  lady,  and  she  was 
feeling  decidedly  uncomfortable  when  the 
door  opened,  and  the  missing  pair  walked 
in. 

One  glance  at  their  faces  told  their  tale 
to  her,  at  least ;  and  it  was  more  or  less  a 
shock. 

We  Avho  read,  knowing  as  Jane  Austen 
remarks,  by  the  few  pages  which  remain, 
that  the  climax  must  be  reached,  are  able 
to  take  it  more  quietly.  Lady  Caroline, 
assisted  by  no  such  token,  thought  that  it 
was  quick  work ;  but  then  she  had  not 
heard  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  ro- 
mance. Evelyn's  voice  had  the  ring  of 
his  completed  manhood  in  it,  as  he 
said, 

'  Father,  Hope  has  promised  to  be  my 
wife ;'  and  the  girl,  slipping  to  her  knees 
on  the  rug  beside  him,  put  her  arms  about 
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the    old    man's   neck,   and,    breaking  into 
tears,  faltered  out, 

'  I  am  not  o^ood  enough  for  him !  I 
have  been  selfish  and  frivolous,  while  he — 
youknow  what  heis — you  know!.  .  .  But 
I  love  him  so !' 

No  fit  nor  paralytic  seizure  followed  this 
second  announcement.  The  old  man  sat 
dazed  for  a  moment,  and  then  stretched 
out  tremulous  hands  to  the  Major. 

'  My  son  !     My  son  !' 

Evelyn  gave  his  hand  in  a  silence  too 
full  for  words. 

.  .  .  '  So  it  was  this — always   this?     Eh, 
my  boy?'  cried  the  father,  tremulously. 

'  Always  this,  father  .  .  .  but  I  scarce- 
ly dared  to  hope.' 

'  My    daughter,'    tenderly    resumed   the 

invalid,  caressing  the  girl's  head,  hidden  in 

his  shoulder. 

'  I  will  be  your  daughter — I  will  try  to 
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be  worthy  of  him :  to  be  always  with  him 
ought  to  make  me  good  !' 

The  paternal  love,  which  had  seemed 
non-existent  in  Clifford  Westmorland's 
heart,  gushed  out  at  length,  as  if  stimulated 
by  those  sweet  words. 

^  If  he  is  as  good  a  husband  to  you,  as 
he  has  been  a  good  son  to  me,  my  dear, 
you  will  be  a  happy  woman  .  .  .  and  I 
expect  you  will — perhaps — not  make  his 
duty  so  hard  as  I  have  done.' 

It  seemed  to  Evelyn  as  if  his  great 
simple  heart  must  burst,  for  joy  of  those 
words. 

Lady  Caroline,  with  wet  eyes,  came  for- 
ward to  offer  her  congratulations. 

'  Is  the  Curse  averted?'  she  asked,  with 
tender  playfulness. 

'  It  only  says  "  Withouten  Hope,"  '  said 
Evelyn,  triumphantly  :  '  and  Hope  is  mine 
now.' 
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'  Evelyn — that  is  brilliant  of  you  !  It 
never  occurred  to  me !'  cried  his  father, 
admiringly. 

'  It  occurred  to  me  very  shortly  after  I 
met  her,'  replied  his  son. 

'  Well !  Then  the  Sunday  Moon  is  power- 
less now,'  said  Lady  Caroline.  '  Let  me 
see — what  day  does  it  fall  upon,  according 
to  the  modern  kalendar?' 

Evelyn  looked  puzzled,  and  said, 

^  The  first  of  March; 

'  Ah  !  but  not  our  first  of  March,  surely. 
This  prophecy  is  fourteenth  century,  I 
think  you  say  ?' 

'  Undoubtedly.' 

'Well — then  their  March  began  some- 
where about  the  middle  of  ours,  did  it 
not?  Somewhere  about  the  Ides  of  our 
present  March?  Old  May  Day  was  our 
fifteenth  of  May,  you  know.' 

'  Father,'  said  Evelyn,  after  a  long  pause, 
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'  did  you  take  into  consideration  the  dif- 
ference in  the  almanac?' 

'No,  Evelyn,'  hesitatingly  replied  the 
old  man,  who  had  flushed  crimson,  '  I 
cannot  say  that  I  did.  I  certainly  never 
thought  of  it.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
showed  the  document  more  publicly;  some 
one  should  have  discovered  so  glaring  an 
error.     I  cannot  think  how  I  came  to ' 

'  Then,  after  all,  the  prophecy  does  not 
apply  this  year,'  cried  Evelyn.  'If  there's 
a  new  moon  on  the  first,  there  manifestly 
can't  be  another  for  four  weeks,  without 
a  convulsion  of  nature.' 

'  Manifestly.' 

'  Lady  Caroline,  fair  soothsayer,  you 
have  broken  the  spell !'  cried  the  Major, 
as  his  rare,  deep  laugh  rang  out  from  his 
great  sound  lungs.  '  We  must  wait  until 
the  new  moon  makes  her  appearance  on 
the  Ides  of  March  before  we  expect  our 
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doom.  Father,  father,  genuine  though  it 
be,  your  curse  has  failed  ignominiously, 
just  as  there  was  always  a  cheat  in  the 
oracles  of  old.' 

'  The  Curse  spoke  truly,'  maintained  the 
old  man,  obstinately.  '  The  technical  dif- 
ferences in  dates  are  what  it  would  not 
concern  itself  about.  It  is  you  who  have 
successfully  evaded  it.  "Withouten  Hope," 
it  marvellously  said ;  and  Hope  is  yours 
now !' 


THE    END. 
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Weymouth,  George  III.  went  down  to  his  cabin  and  made  him  a  baronet  while 
\  he  Avas  lying  in  his  cot.  Captain  Heywood  used  to  add  that  the  king  wanted 
1  to  make  the  master-at-arms  a  knight  on  this  occasion,  but  he  returned  answer 
I  '  that  he  thanked  His  Majesty,  but  that  there  were  too  many  cheesemongers  in 
!  those  orders  for  him,'  There  is  quite  a  multitude  of  good  or  amusing  things 
'  in  '  Lady  Belcher  and  Her  Friends.'  " — Gropldc. 


MESSRS.    HURST    AND    BLACKETT'S 

NEW   WORKS— Continued. 


PRINCE     CHARLES     AND     THE     SPANISH 

MARRIAGE  :  A  Chapter  of  English  History,  1617  to  1623 ;  from 
Unpublished  Documents  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  Venice,  and 
Brussels.     By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.  2  vols,  demy  8vo.    SOs. 
•'  We  doubt  not  that  the  reception  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  valuable  and  interesting 
volumes  will  be  such  as  is  due  to  their  high  merit    For  the  first  time  in  our  litera- 
ture the  real  history  of  the  Spanish  match,  and  what  took  place  when  Charles  and 
Huckingham  were  at  Madrid,  is  here  revealed.    In  these  interesting  volumes  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  subject  an  amount  of  historical  reading 
ami  consultation  of  authorities  which  we  believe  to  be  almost  without  a  paralleL" 
— Azotes  and  Queries. 

"  These  valuable  volumes  are  profoundly  and  vividly  interesting." — Telegraph 
"  Mr.  Gardiner  has  given  us  a  more  complete  and  perfect  account  of  this  in- 
teresting period  of  our  history  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared." — Observer. 

TRAVELS  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.   By  Fredrika 

Bremer.     Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.     2  yoIs,  crown  8vo.    21s. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  Miss  Bremer's  works.    'We  have  read  many 

accounts  cf  Palestine,  but  never  remember  to  have  read  in  any  author  mora 

charming  descriptions  of  places,  persons,  and  events  than  occur  in  these  volumes." 

— Messenger. 

MY  PILGRIMAGE  TO   EASTERN  SHRINES. 

By  Eliza  C.  Bush.     1  vol.  demy  8yo.     15s. 
"This  work  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  and  it  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  country  to  which  so  many  devout 
Christians  have  made  their  pilgrimage."— Odserrer. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  J.  L.  TOOLE,  the  Come- 

DiAN.     Related  by  Himself  and  Chronicled  by  Joseph  Hatton, 
With  Original  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Bryan  and  W.  H.  Marget- 
SON.     New  and  cheaper  Edition,  1  vol.  demy  8vo.     6s. 
"  The  work  will,  of  course,  be  read  by  everybody  interested  in  the  stage,  and 
every  play-goer  will  desire  to  include  it  among  his  literary  treasures." — Globe. 

WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE.    By  Cardinal  Wise- 

MAN.     1  vol.  demy  8yo.     5s. 
"  This  work  is  evidence  of  an  exquisite  refinement  of  thought,  and  a  singular 
gracefulness  of  intellectual  expression,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal" — 
Observer. 

MY  OLD  PLAYGROUND  REVISITED  ;  A  Tour 

IN  Italy  in  the   Spring  of   1881.     By  Benjamin  E.  Kennedy. 

Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  With  Illustra- 
tions, by  the  Author.  6s. 
"  It  is  no  small  merit  of  Mr.  Kennedy  that  he  has  rendered  an  account  of  a 
journey  over  such  familiar  ground  as  that  lying  between  London  and  Naples  re- 
markably readable.  These  pages  are  full  of  really  useful  information,  and  travel- 
lers 'going  South'  cannot  do  better  than  take  Mr.  Kennedy's  experiences  a» 
their  rule  of  conduct" — Morning  Poit. 

MEMOIRS  OF  LIEUTENANT  BELLOT ;  with 

His  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  the  Polar  Seas  in  Search  of 
Sir  John  Franklin.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.    With  Portrait.    21s. 


MESSRS.    HUKST    AND    BLACKETT'S 
NEW  WO^KS—CoJitmued. 


BENCH  AND  BAR :    Reminiscences  of  One  of 

THE  Last  of  an  Anceent  Race.  By  Mr.  Serjeant  Robinson. 
With  Appendix  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Third  Edilion.  1  vol. 
crown  8vo.    6s. 

"  For  some  time  previous  to  his  decease,  Mr.  Serjeant  Robinson  had  been  en- 
gaged upon  the  preparation  of  a  second  series  of  his  Reminiscences  He  had 
written  several  chapters,  and  had  extracted  from  his  diaries  a  collection  of  inter- 
esting notes,  but  failing  health  prevented  him  from  making  much  progress  with 
his  self-imposed  task.  Some  of  this  matter  has  been  selected  and  edited,  and  is 
to  be  found  here  in  the  form  of  supplementary  chapters.  On  the  whole,  the  hu- 
morous anecdotes  at  the  conclusion  of  'Bench  and  Har '  are  scarcely  as  good  aa 
those  at  the  beginning.  Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  however, '  Beach  and  Bar '  is  one 
of  the  raciest  volumes  of  reminiscences  ever  published." — Graphic. 

"  We  welcome  Serjeant  Robinson's  volume  of  Recollections  not  only  as  an  in- 
teresting book  on  an  interesting  subject,  but  more  particularly  as  a  means  of 
placing  on  record  a  great  many  anecdotes  and  mots  of  eminent  lawyers  of  which 
there  is  often  only  an  oral  tradition.'"— Zi'ierar^  ^Yorld. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  CAMPAIGNS,  1882   to  1885, 

AND  THE  Events  which  led  to  them.  By  Charles  Rotlb, 
Barrister- at-Law.    2  vols,  demy  8vo.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    30s. 

"Mr.  Royle  has  done  well  in  the  interests  of  historical  completeness  to  describe 
not  only  the  entire  military  drama  but  also  the  political  events  connected  with 
it,  and  whoever  reads  the  book  with  care  has  gone  a  considerable  way  towarda 
mastering  the  difficult  Egyptian  question."— ^^Afinceum. 

MONSIEUR   GUIZOT   m  Private  Life  (1787- 

1874).     By  His  Daughter,  Madame  de  Witt.     Translated  by  Mrs. 
Simpson.     1  vol.  demy  Bvo.     los. 
"  Madame  de  Witt  has  done  justice  to  her  father's  memory  in  an  admirable  re- 
cord of  his  life.    Mrs.  Simpson's  translation  of  this  singularly  interesting  book  is 
in  accuracy  and  grace  worthy  of  the  original  and  of  the  %xi}a\ecV —Saturday  Reviexe . 

WOMEN  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 

AND   SIXTEENTH   CENTURIES.     By  Mrs.  Napier  Higgins. 
Vols.  1  and  2,  demy  Bvo.    30s. 
"The  volumes  contain  biographies  of  women  more  or  less  directly  connected 
with   the  history  of    Scandinavia,  Germany,    Hungary,   Lithuania,  and  Poland 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.    The  work  is  likely  to  be  of  perma- 
nent value  to  the  students  of  history." — Morning  Post. 

POINTS  OF  CONTACT  BETWEEN  SCIENCE 

AND  ART.     By  Cardinal  Wiseman.     1  vol.  demy  Bvo.    5s. 
"Cardinal  Wiseman's  interesting  work  contains  suggestions  of  real  value.    It 
is  divided  into  three  heads,  treating   respectively  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture.    The  Cardinal  handles  his  subject  in  a  most  agreeable  manner." — 
Art  Journal. 

COMMENTARIES  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  REIGN 

OF  CHARLES  THE  FIRST.  KING  of  ENGLAND.  By  Isaac 
Disraeli.  A  New  Edition,  Revised  by  the  Author,  and  Edited 
by  his  Son,  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  2  vols,  demy  Bvo.  28s, 


STANDARD    EDITIONS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN  8vo-FIVE  SHILLINGS. 


LIFE  OF  JEANNE  D'ALBRET,  QUEEN  of  NAVARRE. 

BY  MISS  FREER. 

""We  have  read  this  book  with  great  pleasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss 
Freer.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret, 
and  the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive."— jl/orninsr  Post. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHAXT. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  '  Irving's  Life '  ought  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biograpny.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  of  in- 
struction, interest,  and  consolation."— .Sa?wrc/aj/  Reviac. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE. 

"A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  which  will,  we  doubt  not,  become  the  most 
popular  English  history  of  Marie  hnioxnQtie:' Spectator. 


THE  REAL  LORD  BYRON— THE  STORY  OF 
THE  POET'S  LIFE. 

BY  JOHN  CORUY  JEAFFRESON. 

"  Mr.  Jeaff reson  comes  forward  with  a  narrative  which  must  take  a  very  important 
place  in  Byronic  literature  ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  this  book  will  be 
regarded  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  works  and  the  fame  of  this 
great  English  poet."— r/ie  Times. 


THE  CRESCENT  AND  THE  CROSS. 

BY  ELIOT  WARBURTON. 

"Independent  of  its  value  as  an  original  narrative,  and  its  useful  and  interesting 
information,  this  work  is  remarkable  for  the  colouring  power  and  play  of  fancy  with 
which  its  descriptions  are  enlivened.  Among  its  greatest  and  most  lasting  charms  ia  its 
reverent  and  serious  spirit." — (Quarterly  Review. 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  DOCTORS. 

BY  JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON. 

"This  is  a  pleasant  book  for  the  fireside  season,  and  for  the  seaside  season.  Mr.  Jeaffre- 
Bon  has,  out  of  hundreds  of  volumes,  collected  thousands  of  good  things,  adding  thereto 
much  that  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time,  and  which,  of  course,  gives  increased  value 
to  this  very  readable  book." — Athenceum. 


FAMILY  ROMANCE ;  OR,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 
THE  ARISTOCRACY. 

BY   SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,   ULSTER  KING  OF  ARMS. 

"It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  this  most  interesting  book,  whether  we  should 
have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  excellent  execution.  It  ought  to  be  fouud 
on  every  drawing-room  table.  Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the 
pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved  in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read 
in  half-an-hour."— ^^uncfarrf. 


LONDON  :    HURST  AND  BLACKKTT,  LIMITED. 


EDNA    LYALL'S    NOVELS 

EACH  IN  ONE  VOLUME  CROWN  8vo,  68. 


DONOVi^TsT: 

A  MODERN  ENGLISHMAN. 

"This  ia  a  very  admirable  work.  The  reader  is  from  the  first  carried  away  by  the 
gallant  uncoaventionaiity  of  its  author.  '  Dc  novan  '  is  a  very  excellent  novel;  but  it  is 
Bomething  more  and  better.  It  should  do  as  much  good  as  the  best  sermon  ever  written 
or  lielivered  extempore.  The  story  is  told  with  a  grand  simplicity,  an  unconscious  poetry 
of  eloquence  which  stirs  the  very  depths  of  the  heart.  One  of  the  main  excellencies  of 
this  novel  is  the  delicacy  of  touch  with  whi-ch  the  author  shows  het  most  delightful  char- 
acters to  be  after  all  human  beings,  and  not  angels  before  their  ume."~£tandaid. 


TVE  T^WO. 


"There  is  artistic  realism  both  in  the  conception  and  the  delineation  of  the  personages: 
the  action  and  interest  are  unflaggingly  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and  the  book  is  per- 
vaded by  an  atmosphere  of  elevated,  earnest  thought" — Scotsman. 

"A  work  of  deep  thought  and  much  power.  Serious  as  it  is,  it  is  now  and  then  bright- 
ened by  rays  of  genuine  humour.  Altogether  this  story  is  more  and  better  than  a  novel." 
— Morning  Post. 


TN  THE  aOEDEN  DAYS. 

"Miss  Lyall  has  given  us  a  vigorous  study  of  such  life  and  character  as  are  really  worth 
reading  about  The  central  figure  of  her  story  is  Algernon  Sydney;  and  this  figure  she 
invests  with  a  singular  dignity  and  power.  He  always  appears  with  effect,  but  no  liber- 
ties are  talien  with  the  facts  of  his  life.  The  plot  is  adapted  with  great  felicity  to  them. 
Hispartinit  absolutely  consistent  as  it  is  with  historical  truth,  gives  it  reality  as  well  as 
dignity.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  remarkably  vivid.  The  escape  is  an  admiraWe  narra.- 
tive,  which  almost  makes  one  hold  one's  breath  as  one  reads." — Spectator. 


KNIGhHT-EIiliANT. 

"This  novel  is  distinctly  helpful  and  inspiring  from  its  high  tone,  its  intense  human 
feeling,  and  its  elevated  morality.  It  forms  an  additional  proof,  if  such  were  needed, 
that  Miss  Lyall  has  a  mandate  to  write."— .dcaiiemy. 

"The  plot  and,  indeed,  the  whole  story,  is  gracefully  fresh  and  very  charming;  there 
is  a  wide  humanity  in  the  book  that  cannot  fail  to  accomplitii  its  author's  purpose."— 
Literary  World. 


"The  Deans  daughters  are  perfectly  real  characters— the  learned  Cornelia  eppecially; 
— the  little  impulsive  French  heroine,  who  endures  their  cold  hospitality  and  at  last  wins 
their  affection,  is  thoroughly  charming;  while  throughout  the  book  there  runs  a  golden 
thread  of  pure  brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  which  plea>antly  reminds  us  that  the  making 
and  marring  of  marriage  ia  not,  after  all,  the  sum  total  of  real  life." — Acadejuy. 


TV  HARDY  T^ORSE]SlA.lN^. 

"  All  the  quiet  humour  we  praised  in  'Donovan'  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  story.  And 
the  humour,  though  never  demonstrative,  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  It  is  not  Edna  Lyall's 
plan  to  give  her  readers  much  elaborate  description,  but  when  she  does  describe  scenery 
her  picture  is  always  alive  with  vividness  &nd  grace." — Athemeum. 


LONDON  :     HURST  AND  BLACKETT,  LIMITED. 


■WORK§  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN   HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN. 

Eaxih  in  One  Volume,  Frontispiece,  and  Uniformly  Bound,  Price  5s 


JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

"  Thia  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  designed  to  trace  the  career 
from  boyhood  to  age  of  a  perfecf  man — a  Christian  gentleman ;  and  it  abovmds  in  incident 
both  well  and  highly  wrought  v  Throughout  it  is  conceived  in  a  high  spirit,  and  written 
with  great  ability.  This  cheap  and  handsome  new  edition  is  worthy  to  pass  freely  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  gift  book  in  many  households."— £'jramtfl«r. 

"  The  story  is  very  interesting.  The  attachment  heiwe-'n  John  Halifax  and  his  wife  ia 
beautifully  painted,  as  are  the  pictures  of  their  domestic  life,  and  the  gro^ring  up  of  their 
children,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  book  is  beautiful  and  touching." — Athemeum. 

•'  The  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  interesting  work  will  doubtless  meet  with  great 
success.  John  Halifax,  the  hero  of  this  most  beautiful  story,  is  no  ordinary  hero,  and  this 
his  history  is  no  ordinary  book.  It  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  a  true  gentleman,  one  of 
nature's  own  nobility.  It  is  also  the  history  of  a  home,  and  a  thoroughly  English  one. 
The  work  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  full  of  graphic  power  and  true  pathos.  It  is  a  book 
that  few  will  read  without  becoming  wiser  and  better.''— Scotsman 


A  WOMAN'S  THOUGHTS  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

"A  book  of  sound  counsel  It  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  works  of  its  kind,  well  written, 
true  hearted  and  altogether  practical  Whoever  wishes  to  give  advice  to  a  young  lady 
may  thank  the  author  for  means  of  doing  fo."^Examir)er. 

•These  thoughts  are  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  enlightened  mind,  the  aU-embracing 
charity,  and  the  well-earned  reputation  of  the  author  of  '  John  Halifax.'  "^Standard 

"  This  excellent  book  is  characterised  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and  feeling,  and  is 
written  in  an  earnest,  philanthropic,  as  well  as  practical  spirit"— Poif. 

A  LIFE  FOR  A  LIFE. 

"We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  this  author.  She  writes  from  her  own  convictions, 
and  she  has  the  power  not  only  to  conceive  c'early  what  it  is  that  she  wishes  to  say,  but 
to  express  it  in  language  effective  and  vigorous.  In  '  A  Life  for  a  Life  '  she  is  fortunate 
in  a  good  subject,  and  she  has  produced  a  work  of  strong  effect  The  reader,  having  read 
the  book  through  for  the  story,  will  be  apt  (if  he  be  of  our  persuasion)  to  return  and  read 
again  many  pages  and  passages  with  greater  pleasure  than  on  a  first  perusal  The  whole 
book  is  replete  with  a  graceful,  tender  delicacy ;  and.  in  addition  to  its  other  merits,  it  is 
written  in  good  careful  EnghBh."—Athenarum. 


NOTHING  NEW. 

"  '  Nothing  New '  displays  all  thope  superior  merits  which  have  made  '  John  Halifax  * 
one  of  the  most  popular  works  of  the  day." — Post. 

"  The  reader  will  find  these  narratives  calcu'ated  to  remind  him  of  that  truth  and 
energy  of  human  portraiture,  that  ppell  over  human  affections  and  emotions,  which  have 
stamped  this  author  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  our  day." — John  Bull. 

THE  WOMAN'S  KINGDOM. 

"'The  Woman's  Kingdom  '  sustains  the  author's  reputation  as  a  writer  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  kind  of  domestic  stories.  The  novelist's  lesson  is  given  wiiii  admirable  force 
end  sweetness  " — Atlenstum. 

"'The  Womans  Kingdom  '  is  remarkable  for  its  romantic  interest  The  charactera 
ere  masterpieces.     Edna  is  worthy  of  the  hand  that  drew  John  Halifax." — PoiL 

STUDIES  FROIM  LIFE. 

"These  studies  are  truthful  and  vivid  pictures  of  life,  often  earnest,  always  full  of  ripht 
feeling  and  occasionally  lightened  by  touches  of  quiet  geniai  humour.  The  volume  is  re- 
markable for  thought,  sound  sense,  shrewd  observation,  and  kmd  and  sympathetic  feeling 
lor  all  things  good  and  beautiful" — Post. 


WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

JOHN  HALIFAX,   GENTLE3IAN. 

(continued.) 

CHRISTIAN'S  MISTAKE. 

"A  more  charming  story,  to  oar  taste,  has  rarely  been  written.     Within  the  compass 

of  a  single  volume  the  «vriter  has  hit  off  a  circle  of  varied  characters,  all  true  to  nature 

some  true  to  the  highest  nature— and  she  has  entangled  them  in  a  story  which  keeps  us 
in  8U3peLse  till  the  knot  is  happ'ly  and  gracefully  resoWed;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
pathetic  interest  is  sustained  by  an  art  of  which  it  would-be  difficult  to  analyse  the  secret 
It  is  a  choice  gift  to  be  able  thus  to  render  huoaan  nature  so  truly,  to  penetrate  its  depths 
with  such  a  searching  sagacity,  and  to  illuminate  them  with  a  radiance  bo  eminently  the 
writer's  own.  Even  if  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  we  should  expect 
that  even  he  would  pronounce  '  Christian's  Mistake  '  a  novel  witkout  a  fsiult."— The  limes. 

"This  is  a  story  good  to  have  from  the  circulating  library,  but  better  to  have  from  one's 
bookseller,  for  it  deserves  a  place  in  that  little  collection  of  clever  and  wholesome  stories 
which  forms  one  of  the  comforts  of  a  well-appointed  home."— Examiner. 


MISTRESS  AND  MAID. 

"A  good  wholesome  book,  as  pleasant  to  read  as  it  is  instructive."— .ittenaum. 
"This  bjok  is  writteu  wich  the  same  true-hearted  earnestness  as  'John  Halifax'     The 
spirit  of  tne  whole  work  is  excelleat" — Examiner. 
"A  charming  tale  charmingly  told."Stanaard. 


A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

"This  is  one  of  those  pleasant  tales  in  whi:h  the  author  of  'John  Halifax'  speaks  out 
of  a  generous  heart  the  purest  truths  of  life.  " — E  rammer. 

"Few  men.  and  no  women,  will  read  'A  Moble  Life'  without  finding  themselves  the 
lietteT.'"— Spectator. 

"A  story  of  powerful  and  pathetic  interest  "—Daily  Netcs 

A  BRAVE  LADY. 

"A  very  good  novel,  showing  a  tender  sympathy  with  human  nature,  and  permeated 
by  a  pure  and  noble  spirit" — Examiner. 

"  A  most  charming  story." — Stindard 

"■We  earnestly  recommend  tbis  novel  It  is  a  special  and  wort*iy  specimAn  of  the 
author's  remarkable  powers.    The  reader's  attention  never  for  a  moment  flags."— /"oai. 

HANNAH. 

'•  A  powerful  novel  of  social  and  domestic  life.  One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  a 
successful  novelist." — Daily  Nows 

"A  very  pleasant,  healthy  story,  well  and  artistically  told.  The  book  is  sure  of  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.    The  character  of  Hannah  is  one  of  rare  beauty." — Standard. 


THE  UNKIND  WORD. 

"The  author  of  'John  Halifax  '  has  written  many  fascinating  stories  but  we  can  call  to 
mind  nothing  frjm  her  pea  that  has  a  more  enduring  charm  than  th->  graceful  sketches  in 
this  work.  >uch  a  character  as  Jessie  stands  out  from  a  crowd  of  heroines  as  the  type  of 
all  that  is  truly  noble,  pure,  and  womanly."— Tn^ed  Service  Magazine. 


YOUNG  MRS.  JARDINE. 

"'Young  Mrs.  Jardine'  is  a  pretty  story,  written  in  pure  English.''— 7^  Times. 

'  There  is  much  good  feeling  in  this  book.     It  is  pleasant  and  wholesome." — Athenmim. 

"  A  book  that  all  shou  d  read.  Whilst  it  is  quite  the  equal  of  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  elevation  of  t^iought  and  style,  it  is  perhaps  their  superior  in  interest  of  plot  and 
dramatic  intensify  The  characters  are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  dialogue  is  natural 
^md  clear.'' — Morning  Post. 
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ADAM  GRAEME  OF  MOSSGRAY. 

"  A  i\^ra.  Graeme  '  is  a  story  awakening  genuine  emotions  of  interest  and  delight  by  its 
adnjirable  pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery.  The  plot  is  cleverly  complicated,  and 
there  is  great  vitality  in  the  dialogue,  and  remarkable  brilliancy  in  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages, as  who  that  has  read  'Margaret  Maitland '  would  not  be  prepared  to  expect? 
But  the  story  has  a  -mightier  magnet  still,'  in  the  healthy  tone  which  pervades  it,  in  its 
feminine  delicacy  of  thought  and  diction,  and  in  the  truly  womanly  tenderness  of  its 
sentiments.  The  eloquent  author  sets  before  us  the  essential  attributes  of  Christian 
virtue,  their  deep  and  silent  workings  in  the  heart,  and  their  beautiful  manifestations  in 
the  life,  with  a  delicacy,  a  power,  and  a  truth  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed."— J/ojTij'wg 
Post. 


THE  LAIRD  OF  NORLAW. 

"We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  commending  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library.  For  neatness,  elegance,  and  diEtinctness  the  volumes  in  thi"?  series 
surpass  anything  with  which  we  are  familiar.  'The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  will  fully  sustain 
the  author's  high  reputation.  The  reader  is  carried  on  from  first  to  last  with  an  energy 
of  sympathy  tiiat  never  flags." — Sunday  Tin.es. 

"'  The  Laird  of  Norlaw'  is  worthy  of  the  author's  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  modern  novels." — Observir. 


IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND  HIS  LASS. 

"  Tn  '  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,'  we  admire  Mrs.  <  'liphant  exceedingly.  Her  story  is 
a  very  pretty  one.  It  would  be  worth  reading  a  second  time,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
one  ancient  Scottish  spinster,  who  is  nearly  the  counterpart  of  the  admirable  Mrs,  Mar- 
garet Maitland."— Jimes. 


AGNES. 


•'  '  Agnes  '  is  a  novel  superior  to  any  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  former  works." — Athenceum. 

"Mrs.  Oiiphant  ia  one  of  the  most  adnnirable  of  our  novelists.  In  her  works  there  are 
always  to  he  found  high  principle,  good  taste,  sense,  and  reflnement.  'Agnes '  is  a  story 
whose  pathetic  beauty  will  appeal  irresistibly  to  all  readers."— iforninsr  Post. 


A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

"'A  Eose  in  Juno'  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story  is  one  of  the  beat  and  most 
touching  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  and  talpnt  of  .Mrs.  Oiiphant,  and  may  hold  its  owa 
with  even  '  The  Chronicles  of  Carlingford."  "—Times. 


PHCEBE,  JUNIOR 

'This  last  'Chronicle  of  Carlingford'  not  merely  takes  rank  fairly  beside  the  first 
which  introduced  us  to  '  Salem  Chapel,'  but  surpassea  all  the  intermediate  records. 
Phoebe,  Junior,  herself  is  admirably  drawiL" — Academy. 


LIFE  OF  THE  REV^.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

"A  eood  hook  on  a  most  interesting  theme." — Timps. 

"A  truly  interesting  and  most  affecting  memoir.  'Irving's  Life  '  ougV.t  to  have  a  niche 
in  every  gallery  of  religious  biography.  There  are  few  lives  that  will  be  fuller  cf  in» 
struction,  interest,  and  consolation.' — Saturday  Rtview. 
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ALEC  FORBES  OF  HOWGLEN. 

"No  account  of  this  story  would  give  any  idea  of  the  profound  interest  that  pervades 
the  work  from  the  first  page  to  the  last." — Athemeum. 

"  \  novel  of  uncommon  merit  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  he  would  advise  no  man  to  try 
to  read  'Clarissa  Harlowe'  out  loud  in  company  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  character  for 
manly  superiority  to  tears.  We  fancy  a  good  many  hardened  old  novel-rendei-s  wi  1  'eel 
a  rising  in  the  throat  as  they  follow  the  fortunes  of  Alec  and  Annie." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

'■  The  wh  jle  story  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence  and  beauty.'' — Daily  Ntvs. 

'■  This  book  is  full  of  good  thought  and  good  writing.  Dr.  Mac  Donald"  looks  in  h-'s  stories 
more  to  the  souls  of  men  and  women  than  to  their  social  outsida  He  reads  life  and 
^iature  like  a  true  jpoeV— Examiner. 


ROBERT  FALCONER. 

"'Eohert  Falconer'  is  a  work  brimful  of  life  and  humour  and  of  the  deepest  humatt 
interest.  It  is  a  work  to  be  returned  to  again  and  again  for  the  deep  and  searching 
knowledge  it  evinces  of  human  thoughts  and  feelings.' — Athenw.um. 

"This  story  abounds  in  exquisite  specimens  of  the  word-painting  in  which  Dr.  Mac 
Donald  excels,  charming  transcripts  of  Nature,  full  of  light,  air,  and  colour."— ^a/wrciay 
Revuw. 

"This  noble  story  displavs  to  the  best  advantage  all  the  powers  of  Dr.  Mac  Dor  "Id's 
genius." — Ilhiitrated  London  Seics 

•••Robert  Falconer'  is  the  noblest  work  of  Action  that  Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  yet  pro- 
duced."— British  Quarterly  Rvino 

-The  diilogues  in  •  Kobert  Falconer'  are  so  flnely  blended  with  humour  and  pathos  sis 
to  m.ke  them  in  themselves  an  intellectual  treit  to  which  the  reader  returns  again  and 
agaia" — Spectator. 


DAVID  ELGINBROD. 

"  A  novel  which  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genius.  It  will  attract  the  highest  class  of 
readers." — Times. 

"There  are  many  beautiful  passages  and  descriptions  in  this  book.  The  characters  are 
extremely  well  drawn." — Athtmrum. 

"  .^  clever  novel.  The  incidents  are  exciting  and  the  interest  is  maintained  to  the 
close  It  may  be  doubted  if  Sir  Walter  Scott  liimseli'  ever  painted  a  Scotch  fireside  with 
more  truth  than  Dr.  Mac  Donald." — Morning  P<-. 4. 

•  David  Elginbrod  is  the  finest  charncter  we  tiave  met  in  fiction  for  many  a  day.  Th& 
desoriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid,  truthful,  and  artistic;  the  general  redectiuns  are 
those  of  a  refined,  thoughtful,  and  poetical  philosopher,  and  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
of  the  book  is  lofty,  pure,  and  xaYigora.ung:'— Globe. 


SlRGfBBIE. 

*"Sir  Gihbie  '  is  a  book  of  genius." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  I'his  book  has  power,  pathos,  snd  liumour.  There  is  not  a  character  which  is  not 
lifelike.  There  are  many  powerful  scenes,  and  the  portraits  will  stay  long  in  our 
m'^mory." — Athenxum. 

'Sir  Gihbie'  is  unquestionably  a  bc^k  of  geniua  It  abounds  in  humour,  pathos, 
insight  into  character,  and  happy  touches  of  description." — Graphic. 

•••Sir  G'bbie'  contains  some  of  the  most  charming  writing  the  author  has  yet  pro 
du'-ed  " — Scot-'imnn. 

'  •  Sir  Gibbie' is  one  of  the  most  touchin?  and  beautiful  stories  that  hn»  been  written 
for  -nany  years.  It  is  not  a  novel  to  he  idly  rend  and  laid  aside;  it  is  a  grand  work,  to  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  and  studied  and  thought  over."— J/or/.in^r  Post. 
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THE    AWAKENING 

OF 

MARY    FENWICK 

By  BEATRICE  WHITBY. 


"  "We  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  *  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fen- 
wick  '  is  the  best  novel  of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen  for  some  years.  It  is 
apparently  a  first  effort,  and,  as  such,  is  really  remarkable.  The  story  is 
extremely  simple.  Mary  Mauser  marries  her  husband  for  external,  and  per- 
haps rather  inadequate,  reasons,  and  then  discovers  that  he  married  her 
because  she  was  an  heiress.  She  feels  the  indignity  acutely,  and  does  not 
scruple  to  tell  him  her  opinion — her  very  candid  opinion — of  his  behaviour. 
That  is  the  effect  of  the  first  few  chapters,  and  the  rest  of  Miss  Whitby's 
book  is  devoted  to  relating  how  this  divided  couple  hated,  quarrelled,  and 
finally  fell  in  love  with  one  another.  Mary  Fenwick  and  her  husband  live 
and  move  and  make  us  believe  in  them  in  a  way  which  few  but  the  great 
masters  of  fiction  have  been  able  to  compass.  Their  modifications  of  character 
follow  one  another  naturally  and  almost  imperceptibly,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
story  they  are  still  unmistakably  the  same  couple  as  we  began  with,  modified 
but  not  altered  by  their  curious  experience  of  wedded  life.  It  is  a  most  artistic 
piece  of  work.  The  minor  personages  also  have  each  a  clearly  recognizable 
individuality.  Mrs.  Holland  must  have  been  drawn,  or,  let  us  hope,  carica- 
tured from  life.  We  must  not  forget  those  two  delightful  children.  Jack  and 
Gill,  who  are  exquisitely  natural  and  the  very  outcome  of  their  surroundmgs; 
nor  Cicely  Mauser,  a  girl  whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  meet." — Athenceum. 


TWO    ENGLISH    GIRLS 

By  MABEL  HART 


"  This  story  is  distinguished  by  its  pure  and  elegant  Enghsh,  and  the  re- 
finement of  its  style  and  thougbt.  It  is  a  lively  account,  with  many  touches 
of  humour,  of  Art  study  in  Florence,  and  the  story  weaved  into  it  exhibits 
a  high  ideal  of  life  .  .  .  the  lively,  pleasant,  and  refined  tone  of  the  narrative 
and  dialogue  will  recommend  the  story  to  all  cultivated  readers." — Spectator. 

"  Beatrice  Hamlyn  is  an  emancipated  young  woman  of  the  most  pleasing 
type,  and  her  friend  Evelyn  is  hardly  less  amiable.  But  the  cleverness  of 
Miss  Hart's  story  lies  in  the  simple  yet  effective  portrait  of  the  Italian  char- 
acter. The  elder  Vivaldi  is  presented  to  us  in  a  way  that  shows  both  knowledge 
and  sympathy.  There  are  pleasing  touches  of  humour,  too,  in  the  minor  per- 
sonages."— Saturday  Review. 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fresh  interest  about  'Two  English  Girls,'  which, 
if  it  be  its  author  s  first  work  of  fiction,  must  be  regarded  as  of  exceptional 
promise.  The  interest  attaches  chiefly  to  the  characters  themselves  and  to 
their  surroundings  rather  than  to  their  story ;  a  remark  which  is  by  no  means 
meant  to  imply  that  the  story  is  wanting  in  interest — quite  the  contrary.  It  is 
a  romance  of  studio  life  in  Florence,  simply  and  pleasantly  written." — Graphic. 
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HIS    LITTLE    MOTHER 

AND    OTHER    TALES 

BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF   «  JOHN"  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.' 


"  '  His  Little  Mother  '  is  the  storj'  of  a  sister's  self-sacrifice  from  her  child- 
hood until  her  early  death,  -worn  out  in  her  brother's  and  his  childi'en's  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  pathetic  story  as  the  author  tells  it.  The  beauty  of  the  girl's 
devotion  is  described  with  many  tender  touches,  and  the  question  of  short- 
sighted though  loving  foolishness  is  kept  in  the  background.  The  volume  is 
"written  in  a  pleasant  informal  manner,  and  contains  many  tender  generous 
thoughts,  and  not  a  few  practical  ones.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  read  with 
interest,  and  that  cannot  be  lightly  forgotten." — St.  Jarnes's  Gazette. 

"  The  book  is  written  with  all  Mrs.  Craik's  grace  of  style,  the  chief  charm 
of  which,  after  all,  is  its  simplicity.  She  never  attempts  '  fine  '  writing,  or 
tries  to  be  eloquent,  but,  in  seeking  only  to  convey  her  meaning  as  clearly  and 
plainly  as  possible,  attains  to  it  more  surely  than  others,  more  ambitious." — 
Glasjoiv  Uerald. 

MISTRESS 
BEATRICE     COPE: 

OR, 

PASSAGES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  JACOBITES  DAUGHrER. 

By  M.  E.  LE  CLERC, 

author  of  'a  rainbow  at  night.' 


"  This  is  a  new  one-volume  edition  of  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  that  has 
been  written  for  a  long  time.  It  has  all  the  charm  and  glamour  of  the  most 
romantic  and  heroic  period  of  English  history,  yet  it  never  for  an  instant  over- 
steps the  limit  of  sober  fact  and  probability  in  the  way  which  mars  so  many 
romantic  stories.  Neither  does  it  fall  into  the  vulgar  error  of  painting  all  the 
political  parties  on  one  side  as  possessed  of  all  the  virtues,  while  those  on  the 
other  are  simply  repositories  of  the  corresponding  vices.  The  tone  of  the 
book  is  absolutely  fair  and  just,  and  the  good  qualities  of  both  parties  are  done 
justice  to.  Not  that  politics  as  such  do  more  than  form  a  background  for  the 
sweet  figure  of  Mistress  Beatrice,  one  of  the  simplest,  most  charming,  tender, 
and  heroic  maidens  of  fiction.  There  has  not  been  so  pretty  a  book,  or  one 
fuller  of  all  wholesome  and  good  sentiment,  written  for  girls'  reading,  while  it 
is  equally  suitable  for  all  those  who  love  a  good  story  well  and  dramatically 
told,  which  gives  a  life-like  picture  of  the  end  of  the  most  stirring  and  heroic 
period  of  our  national  history." — Queen. 
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A  MARCH   IN  THE  RANKS 

By  JESSIE  FOTHERGILL. 


" '  A  March  in  the  Ranks '  has  the  almost  pathetic  interest  that  he- 
longs  to  a  study  of  every- day  life  in  circumstances  removed  alike  from 
the  romance  of  squalor  and  that  of  rank  and  splendour.  It  has  also  the  in- 
terest that  belongs  to  solid  and  clever  presentment  of  character.  There  is 
nothing  meretricious  and  nothing  second-hand  either  in  the  circumstances  or 
the  people  depicted  in  this  story.  At  no  point  is  one  inclined  to  say,  *  This  is 
the  usual  type,'  or  '  This  is  the  conventional  and  inevitable  setting.'  All  is 
deliberately  chosen  and  thought  out  so  as  to  make  up  the  bit  of  hiunan  drama 
Miss  Fothergill  has  wished  to  present  to  the  public." — Guardian. 

"  There  is  a  wholesome  atmosphere  of  refined  middle-class  life  which  makes 
the  book  pleasant  reading,  while  the  characters  are  well-drawn  and  the  inci- 
dents neither  unnatural  nor  strained.  There  is  at  least  one  character  that 
will  probably  charm  all  school-girls  and  most  men  ;  and  that  is  Letty  Noble, 
who  hates  '  examinations,'  '  certificates,'  and  '  groups  '  and  '  colleagues  '  (who 
are  defined  as  '  people  who  teach  in  colleges  and  high  schools  .  .  .  and  wear 
gowns  with  no  waists  at  all  'j.  Her  ambition  is  to  have  a  poultry-yard  and  an 
orchard  and  garden ;  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  the  authoress  did  not  see 
her  way  to  satisfying  her  by  giving  her  in  marriage  to  an  exceedingly  good 
fellow,  whose  first  love-offering  is  a  couple  of  Brahmas" — St.  James  s  Gazette. 

"  The  book  makes  a  clever  study  of  the  character  of  woman  in  some  clever 
embodiments,  and  takes  a  lenient  view  of  the  frailties  of  man.  both  of  which 
things  make  it  interesting  and  entertaining.  Leaving  out  of  sight  a  consider- 
able number  of  minor  characters  that  are  well,  if  faintly,  sketched,  the  stoiy 
traces  the  history  of  two  young  women,  each  of  them  with  a  brother.  In  the 
story  of  both,  an  observing  reader  is  invited  to  behold  how  much  more  noble, 
strong,  and  self-sacrificing  is  woman  than  man." — Scotsman. 

"Ever  since  Miss  Jessie  Fothergill  wrote  her  admirable  first  novel,  *  The 
First  Tiolin,'  one  has  looked  forward  to  her  succeeding  books  with  interest. 
The  present  one  is  a  pleasant  book,  well-written,  well-conceived.  A  book  that 
is  written  in  good  sensible  Enghsh,  and  wherein  the  characters  are  mostly 
gentlefolk  and  '  behave  as  sich,'  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day,  and  conse- 
quently deserves  a  considerable  meed  of  praise." — World. 

"  The  characters  are  so  brightly  and  vividly  conceived,  and  the  complica- 
tions which  go  to  make  up  the  story  are  so  natural,  so  inevitable,  and  yet  so 
fresh,  that  the  interest  awakened  by  the  opening  of  the  tale  never  declines 
until  the  close,  but  rather,  as  is  fitting,  becomes  richer  and  deeper.  Such  a 
group  of  people  as  the  three  Nobles — Godfrey,  Hilda,  and  Letty  ;  the  two 
Blundells — Peregrine  and  Alizon ;  Giles  Barras,  and  the  silly  but  decidedly 
ill-used  Nelly,  would  suffice  to  make  the  fortune  of  any  novel." — Academy. 

"'Miss  Jessie  Fothergill  has  never  written  a  book  in  which  the  conception 
of  character  is  so  unswervingly  true  to  life,  and  the  literary  workmanship  so 
firm,  so  sure,  so  intellectually  satisfying.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  at  the 
circulating  libraries — and  even  there  it  is  certain  to  be  in  large  demand — it  is 
Bure  of  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  best  class  of  readers." — Spectator. 
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THE  HERMITS  OF  CRIZEBECK.      By  Henry 

Cresswelt.,  Author  of  '  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,'  &c.     3  vols 
'In  "The  Hermits  of  Crizebeck."  the  author  has  produced  a  safflciently  we'l- 
written  and  exceedingly  interesting    original    and  pleasing    story.' — Saturday 
Review. 

A  LADY  OF  MY  OWN.      By  Helex   Prothero 

Lewis,  Author  of  '  Her  Heart's  Desire.'     3  vols. 
"The  author  is  an  eminently  pleasing  novelist,  who  has,  moreover,  the  gift  of 
natural  and  unaffected  pathos." — Morning  Post. 

A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT.    By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc, 

Author  of  '  Mistress  Beatrice  Cope.'     2  vols. 
"This  novel  contains  some  capital  character  sketching,  and  is  written  in  an 
exceptionally  attractive  style." — Glasgow  Herald. 

KINSFOLK.      By   Mary  Deaxe,   Author   of   'St. 

Briavels,'  '  Quaterfoil,'  &c.     3  vols. 
'  As  literature,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  excellent ;  the  writing  is  that 
of  a  cultivated  woman  with  a  natural  gift  of  expression  '—Manchester  Examiner. 

THE  PHILx\DELPHIAN.    By  Louis  Johx  Jex- 

NiXGS,  M.P.,  Author  of  '  The  Millionaire,'  (tec.     3  vols. 
"Mr.  Jennings  has  succeeded  very  well  in  presenting  a  charming  heroine  .  . . 
the  book  is  full  of  bright  character-sketching."— ^a^urJui/  Review. 

A  BITTER  BIRTHRIGHT.    By  Dora  Russell, 

Author  of  '  Footprints  in  the  Snow,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"  The  story  is  written  with  the  delightful  spirit  and  vigour  that  characteriza  all 
Dora  Russell's  novels." — Scotsman. 

JANET.     By  Mrs.  Oliphaxt,  Author  of  'It  was  a 

Lover  and  his  Lass,'  '  The  Laird  of  X^orlaw,'  &c.     3  vols. 
'One  of  the  ablest  of  the  authors  recent  novels  ;  perhaps  the  ab  est  book  of  the 
kind  that  she  has  produced  since  the  Carlingford  series.' — Manchester  Examine'-. 

RUPERT  ALISON.    By  Gertrude  Forde,  Author 

of  '  In  the  Old  Palazzo,'  '  Driven  before  the  Storm,'  &c,     3  vol-s. 
'  A  pleasant,  wholesome  story  at  once  restful  and  interesting.*— ZiYerary  World. 

HER    LOVE    AND    HIS    LIFE.       By    F.    W. 

RoBissoN,  Author  of  '  Grandmother's  Money,'  &c.     3  vols. 
'In  -'Her  Love  and  his  Life,"  the  author  has  for  onie  contrived  to  give  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  colours  in  his  familiar  kaleidoscope  which  is  at  once  entirely 
new  and  extremely  interesting."— .4 t^^ccam. 

ON  TRUST.  By  Thomas  Cobb,  Author  of  'Brownie's 

Plot,'  '  For  Value  Received,'  &c.     3  vols. 
'The  descriptions  of  scenery  and  of  country  life  are  exceptionally  good;  but  it 
is  in  the  skilful  management  of  his  plot  and  in  the  drawing  of  character  that  Mr. 
Cobb  excels." — Acaien.y. 
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THE  GAMBLER'S  SECRET.     By  Percy  Fendall, 

Author  of  '  Spiders  and  Flies,'  Ac.     2  vols. 

THE  IDES  OF  MARCH.    By  G.  M.  Robins,  Author 

of  'The  Tree  of  Knowledge,'  &c.     3  vols. 

FROM  HARVEST  TO  HAY-TLME.     By  xMabel 

Hart,  Author  of  '  Two  English  Girls.'     2  vols. 

ONE    REASON   WHY.     By   Beatrice   Whitby, 

Author  of  '  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick,'  &c.     2  vols. 
"Every  page  shows  the  mark  of  a  fresh,  vigorous  mind,  the  style  is  good — in 
some  parts  excellent.    It  is  clear,  expressive,  and  often  rhythmic." — Scotsman. 

PEGGY'S    PERVERSITY.      By    Mrs.    Conney, 

Author  of  '  A  Lady  Horsebreaker,' '  A  Line  of  Her  Own,'  &c.  3  vols. 
"  'Peggy's  Perversity  '  is  a  pleasant  book,  the  story  is  full  of  'go '  in  its  way." 
— Standard. 

CHARLIE  IS  MY  DARLING.     By  Anne  Beale, 

Author  of  '  Fay  Arlington,'  '  The  Pennant  Family,'  &c.     2  vols. 
"  Miss  Beale's  novels  are  alvyays  unexceptionable,  and  '  Charlie  is  my  Darling ' 
is  fall  of  interest  and  neatly-drawn  character." — Guardian. 

MAHME     NOUSIE.      By    G.    Maxville    Fenn, 

Author  of  '  The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,'  &c.     2  vols. 
"  A  spirited  tale  of  scenes  and  adventures  quite  off  the  lines  of  the  usual  novel 
plot     Aube  is  a  very  graceful  heroine,  perfectly  good  and  sweet,  as  well  as 
beautiful." — Guardian. 

CASPAR  BROOKE'S  DAUGHTER.  By  Adeline 

Sergeant,  Author  of  '  Little  Miss  Colwyn,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"Like  all  Miss  Sergeants  novels,  her  latest  is  healthy  in  style  and  tone,  while 
at  the  same  time  not  devoid  of  incidents  of  a  mildly  sensational  description."— 
Scotsman. 

A  SCOTCH  EARL.   By  the  Countess  of  Munster, 

Author  of  '  Dorinda.'     3  vols. 
"The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  the  delicate  and  accurate  analysis  of  feminine 
motives  and  character. '—Ziferary  World. 

A  MOORLAND   JDYL.     By  Algernon  Gissing, 

Author  of  'A  Village  Hampden,'  &c.     3  vols. 
"For  sustained  interest  and  dramatic  skill  Mr.  Algernon  Gissing's  novel,  '  A 
Moorland  Idyl,'  may  be  well  recommended."— ZJatZi/  Telegraph. 

HAYTHORNE'S  DAUGHTER.  By  Paul  Warren. 

3  vols. 
"  The  story  is  cleverly  worked  out.  and  the  interest  grows  on  the  reader  as 
events  thicken  and  grow  more  exciting  towards  the  close." — Guardian. 

A  HARVEST  OF  TARES.      By  Vere  Clavering, 

Author  of  '  A  Modern  Delilah,'  '  Barcaldine,'  &c.     2  vols. 
"  'A  Harvest  of  Tares'  may  be  recommended  as  likely  to  amuse  and  interest 
the  lover  of  light  and  entertaining  literature  from  start  to  Q.msh,'" —Saturday  Review. 

A  LIFE'S  DEVOTION.    By  Lady  Virginia  San- 

DABS,  Author  of  '  A  Bitter  Repentance.*    3  vols. 
'Among  modem  novels,  "  A  Life's  Devotion  "  is  one  of  the  most  pleasiag.'<— 
Morning  Post. 
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